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RALOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 

( With a Portrait.) 

Tue subject of this biographical sketch 
belonged; on all sidés, to-a literary 
family. His maternal gredt-grand- 
father was the celebrated Dr. William 
Wotton, the philologist, whose daugh- 
ter married Mr: William Clarke, canon 
residentiary of Chichéster cathédral, 
and the weH-known author of an inva- 
luable treatise on the Roman, Saxon, 
and English coins. 

Edward Clarke, the offspring of this 
uhion, succeeded his father in the rec- 
tory of Buxted, ia Sazsex. In 
life, he was chaplain to the Englis 
embassy at Madrid; and, on his re- 
turn to England, he published an in- 
teresting account of the Spanish na- 
tion. At lis’death, im 1786, hé left 4 
widow and four childreh—thrée 
and a daughtér—of whom the eldest 
is now canon of Windsor the third, 
a captain in the pbaVy, was unforta- 
nately drowned, some years ago, iff 
endeavouring to save the fife of a 
friend; and the daugtiter married a 
naval commatider, named Parkin- 
son, 

Epwarpd Dawniet CLarke, the se- 
son, was born in 1769, at the par- 
sonage of W illingdon, in Sassex, where 
his father then resided. After acquir- 
ing the rudiments of education at home, 
he was sent to boafd with Dr. Vicesi- 
mus Knox, master of the free-school 
at Tunbridge; but his progress ia the 
elassics was very indifferent, for which 
the want of application has béen as- 
signed as the cause; though, when 
his subsequent diligence is consider- 
éd, it may well be doubted whether 
the réason alleged for ais deficiency 
is satisfactory. At the age of sixteen, 
he was removed toJesus College, Cam- 
bridge, through the interest of Dr. 

adon, master of that hose, who, 

Out of regard to the family, pi 

93.—VOL. VIII, 


the election of Edward to thé office of 
chapel clérk, which, with an exhibi- 
tion from the school, was all that he 
had to support him in the university, 
tiff he obtained a scholarship. 

‘He tad been but a few months ma- 
triculated, when he lost his father, 
who died fm such circumstances, that 
his widow Would have suffered grea 

er miany powerfal friends, by sé 
means Raward was enabled pro- 
eeéd to his degree of bachelor of arts, 
whieh he took with credit as janior 
optime in.1790, It was now neceés- 
éaty for him to think of some profes- 
sion ; but though the chareh naturally 
presented itself, He fett some repug- 
fiancé to entering into drders. 
this hesitating, his steady friend, Dr. 
Beaton, retommended him as a 
tator to the hondurable Fenty Tufto 
néphew of the duke of Dorset. 
was accordingly appointed to that si- 
tiation, and wént to reside with his 
apn at tlie family seat in Kent; but, 

the of 1791, Clarke 
gratified with accompanying his y 
friend in a tour through part of Bilge 
lahd ‘and Wales. Of this excutsion 
he wrote an iuteresting account, which 
Was soon afterwatds published, with- 
out a name; bat the book is now ve 
scarce, - and the author, cotisidering it 
as a juvenile performance, did all that 
he could to suppress it. : ; 

On his return from this tour, Mr. 
Clarke turned his thoughts towdrtis 
ordination, at the impprtdnity of 
friends, tather than of his own incli- 
nation; but, while he was Hesitat 
whether he should enter upon the mij- 
nisterial calling or not, he was 
denly invited by his college friénd, 
lord Berwick, to make. a visit*te the 
continent ; and snob the attach- 
ment of Mr. Me also agreed 
to_make one of party. Accord- 
ingly, in the middle of July, théy em- 
barked at Dover, for Ostend; Becve' 


having’ ascended the Rhine, 
through Piedmont it; 
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from whence they proceeded to Genoa; 
and, after traversing the plain of Lom- 
bardy, «they crossed ‘the Apennines 
into Tuscany, thence to Rome, 
where lord Berwick employed about 
a month in collecting antiques and 
pictures, in which he was materially 
assisted by Mr. Clarke. 

' Having spent a month in this illus- 
trious seat of art, the party went to 
‘Naples, where lord Berwick continued 
about two years, during which, his 
enterprising companion made several 
visits to the summit of Vesuvius, and 
generally at those periods when the 
mountain was raging in convulsions. 
On one of these occasions, ap- 
proached so near the yawning gulf, 
then boiling with liquid sulphur, that 
he was in imminent danger of suffo- 
cation; and, at another time, he had 
the boldness to leave his party, and 
run through a stream of burning lava, 
at the expense of some scorching of 
his feet and hands. 

Lord Berwick having prolonged his 
stay, for the purpose of enriching his 
collections, projected a voyage to the 
Asiatic coast, and taking a view of the 
Holy Land and Egypt; than which 
it,was impossible for any scheme to 
be more gratifying to his friend Mr. 
Clarke, who began to set about the 
necessary preparations with the ut- 
most alacrity. But when all things 
were in readiness, and part of the 

baggage on board, his lordship recol- 
cted an important family affair in 
England, that required an immediate 
settlement, either by himself or an 
agent, Mr. Clarke offered to proceed 
home for the purpose, engaging to 
make all haste back, to put the origi- 
nal designinexecution. Accordingly, 
at the beginning of November, he set 
out, with a single servant, for the 
Tyrol, and made such a rapid pro- 
gress, thaton the last day of the month 
fe janded at Dover, from whence he 
proceeded without delay to Shrop- 
shire ; and, having discharged his com- 
mission, returned to London, with a 
yiew to cross the channel again for 
the continent. But, on arriving at the 
botel, he received a letter from lord 
Berwick, signifying that he had alter- 
ed his mind for the present, in regard 
to the Oriental tour. 
_ This. disappointment afforded Mr. 
Clarke an opportunity of visiting his 
famil in Sussex, and his college 


riends at Cambridge.. But his stay 


was short; and, at the beginning of 
January, 1794, he again embarked for 
Italy, proceeding up the Rhine as far 
as Basle, and then passing through 

art of Switzerland, entered the Tyrol, 

m whence he bent his course to 
Venice, next to Rome, and lastly to 
Naples. Here he rejoined lord Ber- 
wick, who was on the point of return- 
ing to England; and, at the end of 
three weeks, they set out for Rome, 
where they staid about a month, in 
which time Mr. Clarke greatly enlarg- 
ed his stock of curiosities, by the 
treasures then discovered in conse- 
of the excavations carrying on 

r the defence of the city. 

From Rome our travellers took a 
circuitous route into Piedmont, cross- 
ed the Great St. Bernard into Swit- 
zerland, and arrived on the 23d of 
May at Geneva; from whence, as it 
was now a time of war, they tarned 
off by the way of Basle to Rastadt, 
and thence to Mayence, where they 
embarked on the Rhine for Cologne ; 
and pursuing their course to Holland, 
took the packet at Helvoetsluys, and 
landed at Harwich on the eighth of 
June. 

Mr. Clarke’s engagement with lord 
Berwick being now brought to a close, 
he went to Cambridge, and took his 
master’s degree, with the prospect of 
a fellowship, which he obtained shortly 
afterwards. Something, however, was 
still wanting, to secure him a compe- 
tency; and in the mean time, at the 
desire of his valuable friend Dr. Bagot, 
bishop of St. Asaph, he accepted. the 
tutorship of the eldest son of Sir Roger 
Mostyn, of North Wales. Thither he 
went, and resided some time; buat 
something occurred that dissolved the 
connexion; and in 1796. Mr. Clarke 
removed to the seat of his friend lord 
Berwick, in Shropshire. 

It was now the time of a general 
election, and a fierce contest was car- 
ried on for the borough of Shrewsbury, 
between two kindred families,—the 
Hills of Attingham, and the Hills of 
Hawkstone. At the head of the for- 
mer .was Jord Berwick; and of. the 
latter, sir Richard Hill, whose reli- 
gious profession made it the more 
extraordinary that he should display 
such animosity in an electioneering 
concern against his own relatives. 
The baronet, not content with setting 
up, and supporting at an enormous 


expense, a rival candidate, in opp9- 
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sition to his cousin, actaally published 


a pamphlet, entitled “ Hard Measure,” 


in which he poured ‘out so ‘much gall, 
that it was deemed necessary to si- 
Jence him by the retort courteous. 
This task was executed io a style of 
happy humour by Mr. Clarke, who 


_ Save to his tract the very appropriate 


title of “ Measure for Measure. 

The following autumn, lord Ber- 
wick and his friend went to Brighton, 
where the latter wrote a periodical 
paper, which was published in de- 
tached numbers, with the title'of ‘* Le 
Reveur, or the Waking Visions of an 
Abseut.Man.” This work ended with 
the twenty-ninth essay; but thoagh 
the whole series was then collected 
into a small volume, it would be diffi- 
cult now to meet with a single copy. 

Soon after this, the author was in- 
vited to undertake the education of the 
youngest son of the earl of Uxbridge ; 
a youth of such delicate health, that 
it was not deemed advisable to place 
him in a public school. This trust 
Mr. Clarke accepted, and discharged 
it with the most diligent attention, at 
Beaudesert, his lordship’s seatin Staf- 
fordshire. However painful it might 
be, at first, to engage in imparting the 
rudiments of knowledge to a child, 
the task soon became agreeable, from 
the docility of the pupil, and the bene- 
fit produced to the tutor by a récar- 
rence to elementary principles. The 
whole family were delighted with Mr. 
Clarke’s behaviour, and lady Ux- 
bridge in particular was so pleased 
with his conversation, that she corre- 
sponded ‘with him daring her occa- 
sional absence from.the mansion. 

As the countess was very much with 
the royal family, she used to shew the 
letters of Mr. Clarke to her late ma- 
jesty queen Charlotte, who was so 
charmed with them, that she desired 
to have her sentiments conveyed to 
him in the most flattering terms. What 
chiefly endeared Mr. Clarke to lord 
and lady Uxbridge, was, his assidu- 
ous attention to their favourite child, 
who suffered dreadfully under an incur- 
able hydrocephalus internus. When 
all other remedies had failed, Dr. Dar- 
win préscribed mercurial inunction, 
the application of which Mr. Clarke 
undertook himself, and thereby indac- 
ed a severe salivation, that had like 
to have proved very injurious to his 
constitution. In a few months 
young patient was released from all 


his miseries ; and thus apparently the 
connexion of the tator with the noble 
family was over, Lord Uxbridge, 
however, was loath to part with him, 
and therefore pressed his stay, to as- 
sist in the education of his son, ‘the 
honourable Berkeley Paget, who had 


just: deft Westminster school, with the 


yatention of going to Oxford. This 
offer was the more acceptable, because 
a tour through Scotland formed a prin 
cipal part of the plan, ~ 

On this excursion Mr. Clarke: aed 
his young friend set out from London, 
June 22, 1797; and, after spending 
about a week at Edinburgh, went 
Lanark, and thence, by the falls of the 
Clyde, ‘to Glasgow and Greenock, at 
which place they embarked on board 
a cutter, to visit the Hebrides. In 
this cruise, Mr. Clarke landed, with- 
out his companion, but at great per- 
sonal risk, in the midst of a storm, on 
the remote isle of St. Kilda, where he 
remained a day or two, while the cut- 
ter lay at adistance. Here he had an 
opportunity ofmaking several observa- 
tions on the natural history of this cu- 
rious and little known region, which 
may be considered as the advanced 
post of Britain. After exploring that 
romantic spot, and the adjacent islands 
of the western. archipelago, Mr. 
Clarke landed with his fellow-traveller 
on the main, and went through a great 
partof the mountainous districts, quite 
across the country from Fort William 
to Fort Augustus; thence to Inver- 
ness, and through Elgin to Aberdeen ; 
then to Dundee, Perth, and Stirling. © 

After a short stay at Edinburgh, they 
returned home, taking the lakes of 
Cumberland by the way; which, in 
their estimation, suffered in a com- 
parison with the’ more stupendous 
wonders and varied scenery they had 
just left. On the 26th of September, 
the two travellers reached the seat of 
lord Uxbridge in the isle of Anglesea, 
where the connexion, but not the 
friendship, terminated; Mr. Paget 
being soon after entered at Oxford, 
aod Mr. Clarke taking his route to 
Uckfield. . 

Here he amused himself in prepar- 
ing his late journal for the press, and 
actually announced its publication; 
but, unfortanately, a doubt arose, on 
revising his manuscript, respecting 
the correctness of some oe on ha- 
zarded in it respec ology 
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into the world a vague bypothesis, 
that might possibly incur critical ani- 
madvyersion, he suspended the work ; 
till atlength the design of printing it 
was laid totally aside, Some delight- 
ful extracts, however, have beengiven 
from it,,in the memoirs of the author 
by Mr. Otter; and much is it to be 
desired that the entire journal should 
be laid before the public, as furnishing, 
a sich fond of entertainment, and an 
admirable commentary on the tour of 


At. Easter, 1798, Mr. Clarke went 
to reside. at Jesus College ; where Mr. 
Cripps,. a young gentleman of consi- 
derable fortune, whose education had 
been greatly neglected, entered him- 
selfas a fellow commoner, and became 
his pupil. This employment was of 
equal advantage to both parties, for 
hitherto the studies of the tutor had 
been desultory ; and though his stock 
of knowledge was continually on the 
inorease, his ideas wanted arrange- 
ment. He, therefore, devoted twelve 
months to that diligent application, 
which was necessary for his own im- 
revement, as well as that of his scho- 
. Sti, sach was the elasticity of 
his mind, that the tedium of an aca- 
demical life was rather irksome than 
agreeable. His pupil was no less de- 
sirous, of a change; and at length it 
was settled between them, to spend a 
few months on the continent during 
the long vacation. Bat a difficulty 
Dow arose as to the quarter they should 
choose, for a great part of Europe was 
at this time the seat of war, so that 
travelling became extremely. hazard- 
ous. in Germany, Switzerland, and 
Haly, Thus eircumscribed in choice, 


Mr. Clarke ditected his attention to 


the north, and it was agreed to make 
a tour through the great Scandinavian 
insula. This design was no sooner 
y than two gentlemen, members 
the. same college, Mr. Otter and 

r. Malthas, engaged in the party. 
Qn the 20th of May, 1799, the four 
friends left Cambridge, and on the 
2%thlandedat Hamburgh, from whence 
they proceeded to Copenhagen. After 
staying there some days, they went 


‘to. Elsineur, and there embarked. for 


Gotheborg, in Sweden ; but part of the 
route was performed on foot, and the 
remainder, in waggons, over a wild 
and ragged country, chiefly charac- 
teriged by extensive heaths, uneulti- 
vated commons, or barren rocks. 


After taking a. view. of ‘the great 
| lake of Wenex, which is one hundred 
miles in length, and ae in breadt 
Messrs. Otter and Malthus part 

from their companions, to return to 
England ; but our adventorets, being 
determined to set foot within the Arc- 
tic, set out for Stockholm, where they 
Stayed a few days, to procure neces: 
sari¢s, arid purchase a light waggon, 
for their journey te the gulf of Bothaia 
and Lapland. Onleaving theSwedish 
capital, they took their way throu 
Upsal, to Tornea, where they arri 

on the eighth of July ; and, im a letter 
to a college friend, Mr. Clarke says, 
“It is now eleven at’ night, and the 
sun shines. upon this paper. We hope 
to see himall night above the horizon, 
when we get further to the north; but 
I fear we are too late. He sinks for 
about an hour and a half below the 
horizon; but we have no other diffe- 
rence between noon and midnight, 
than that the thermometer during the 
former is at 75, and during the latter 
at 45.—The joy I feel in the prospect 
of visiting the countries within the 
Arctic, is not to be expressed. Itis my 
intention to go from hence to Enonta- 
kis, in Tornea Lapmark, and thence to 
the North Cape, to visit the coast of the 
Iey Sea. If I find it impracticable to 
pass to Drontheim from hence by wa- 
ter, I shall return, and cross to Pitea 
Lapmark ; from whence [ean proceed 
into the north of Norway, visiting va~ 
rious interesting scenes. -If wo do 
not meet Otter and Malthus in the 
north of Norway, we shall find them — 
afterward at Stockholm. Had “yy 
been. of sufficient enterprise, 
still think they might have oander- 
taken a journey full as extensive as 
ours, with very little addition of time 
or expense. It is not certain that I 
shall not be at Drontheim, even now, 
before they arrive. lintend tolaunch 
a balloon at the capital of Tornea 
Lapmark, in order to attract the na- 
tives. The north of Sweden is the’ 
finest country in Europe. Italy, and 
Switzerland may boast of higher 
mountains and bolder scenes; but the 
magnificence of its forests, the beauty 
ofits lakes and islands, and the honesty 
and hospitality of its inhabitants, are 
unequalled.” 

From Tornea they advanced to the 

north principally by water, with an 
intention of penetrating to the North 


Cape; but this design was relinquish= 
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ed, owing fit 
of with principally Me larke was 
attacked, and from which he recover- 
ed slowly. At Eoontakis, in Lapland, 
on the 28th of July, he launched bis 
prowisee balloon, of eighteen feet in 

eight, much to the astonishment of 
the natives, 

From thence the travellers returned 
to Tornea; on leaving which, they 
made the circuit of the upper part of 
the Galf. of Bothnia, and then de- 
scended on the eastern side of it, 
through Ulea, to Wasa, from which 
place they crossed in a vessel to Umea, 
on the western side, Thence they 
went to Sundsvald, and passed over 
the mountains of Malmagen into Nor- 
way, near the copper mines of Roraas. 
Here they devoted much of their at- 
tention to the collecting of rare and 
undescribed plants, many specimens 
of which they sent to England. This 
alpine country delighted Mr. Clarke 
so much, that he says, ‘‘ Surely no- 
thing can equal Norway! I have ne- 
ver seen such, sublime. scenery any 
where in Europe, Sweden is far in- 
ferior,” 

On, the 8th of December he. thus 
writes from Stockholm; ‘(Iam in a 
fever from morning till night. Could 
any one expect to find such a field of 
antiquity in Lapland? A view of 
mankind in their origin, opens before, 
me, so extensive and so glorioas, that 
buman vision cannot bear it, Itcom- 
prehends all the descendants of Ja- 
pheth, spreading their colonies and 
languageover the north-western world. 
In the, Swedish, I behold the origin 
of my native language, somewhat cor- 
rupted i in Norway, and almost oblite- 
rated in England. Ican speak it fee- 
bly;. but the little I have acquired 
will soon be forgotten. What intel- 
lectual darkness coversusall! I seek 
after wisdom, and the result of my 
inguiry is only a. conviction of my own 
gross ignorance. Every day I per- 
ceive I know less and less, and should 
give it up in despair, were it not for 
the reflection, that I am more con- 
tented, more bappy. more acquiescent, 
than when I thought I was wiser. 
What is to hecome of us? Are we 
ever to know any thing of the earth 
on which we live, and of primitive 
causes? Two-thirds of the race of 


men vegetate,. and lift not up their 
eyes to. the light; the few 
labour in vain.” 


It being nom repalved to extend their 
to Petersburgh, our travellers 

ft Stockholm on the 14th of the same 
| month, and crossed the gulf of Both- 
nia for Abo ia Fisland; and in the 
passage ee such a tempest, 
that they had a nartow escape for their 
lives. At Abo they were detained 
several days; but there being a uni- 
versity at this place, the delay was 
endured with more patience, especi- 
ally as Mr. Clarke formed some agree- 
able acqaaintance with the professors. 
On the 26th of January, 1800, they 
‘ reached, Petersbargh, and continaed 
there till Easter, when they went to 
Moscow, of which Mr. Clarke gives 
this lively deseription in one of ite 
letters :— 

“I want to conduct you with me to 
the gates of the town, and thenee 
through the streets. You see its nu- 
merous spires glittering with gold, 
amidst domes and painted palaces, in 
the midst of an opén plain, tor several 
versts ‘before you reach it. Havi 
passed the gates, you look about, an 
wonder what is become of the town, 
or where you are; and are ready to 
ask, ‘ When shall we get to Moscow?” 
They will tell you, ‘This is Moscow |’ 
and you see nothing but wide and 
scattered suburbs, huts, and pigsties, 
and brick walls, and churches, and 
dunghills, and timber yards, and ware- 
houses, and the refuse of materials 
safficient. to supply an empire, with’ 
miserable towns and miserable vil- 
lages. One might imagine that are 
town of Europe and Asia had sent 
building, by way of representative, to 
Moscow. You see deputies from alt 
countries holding congress. Timber 
buts from the north of the Galf of 
Bothnia, plasteredpalaces from Stock- 
holm and Copenhagen, (not white- 
‘washed since their arrival,) painted 
walis from the Tyrol, mosques from’ 
Constantinople, artar temples, pa- 
godas and pavilions from Pekin, caba- 
rets from Spain; dungeons, prisons, 
ard public offices, from France; rains’ 

and fragments of architecture from’ 
Rome, terraces from Naples, and 
warehouses from Wapping. 
you hear accounts of its immense 
pulation; and wander through desert- 
ed streets. Passing suddenly towards 
the quarter where the shops are situ- 
ated, you would think you could walk 
upon the heads of thousands. * The 


‘daily throng is there so immense, that, 
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aos. 


unable to squeeze a passage through 
it, you ask, ‘ What has convened'such 
a multitude? and are told, ‘ Itis al- 


ways'so!’ Sucha variety of dresses—_ 


Greeks, Turks, Tartars, Cossacks, 
Muscovites, English, French, Italians, 
Germans, and Poles.—We are in a 
Russian inn. ‘The next room to ours 
is filled by the ambassadors from Per- 
sia. Beyond these, lodge a party of 
Kirghicians, a people yet unknown. 
Beyond these, a party of Bucharians ; 
and all of them are ambassadors, sent 
from their respective districts, to 
treat of commerce, peace, and war, 
at Petersburgh. The Kirghicians and 
Bucharians I keep at arm’s length; 
bat our good old friend the Persian 
visits us, and we visit him. His name 
is Qrazai, and I am so great a favour- 
ite with him, that he admits me to be 
present at his devotions, and I see 


bim stand for hours on a carpet, with- 


his face to Mecca, in silent medita- 
tion. It is then, he says, he holds 
intellectual converse with Mahomet. 
Yesterday he gave me a pair of Per- 
sian slippers as a ‘memorial; and I 
gave him a knife to shave his he 
with.” 

From Moscow:our travellers set out, 
at the end of May, for the Crimea; 
and on the last day of June Mr. Clarke 
writes thus to his friend Otter, from 
Taganrok, onthe sea of Azov, the 
= where the emperor Alexander 

athed his last: “‘ Who woald have 
thought, that, on the very day twelve- 
month in which we were bathing in 
the Wener lake, one of us would bathe 
im the ancient Tanais? On that ve 
day I entered Tscherchaski, the capi- 
tal of the. Cossacks of the Don, and 
threw myself into the river to solem- 
nize the anniversary. - 

“‘ What a tract have we traversed 
in. a single year! The whole extent 
of Europe, from its remotest angle at 
the pole, to the burning deserts of the 
Calmucs and Cossacks ; from the Icy 
Sea to the Palus Meotis, and the whole 
diameter of the Russian empire, from 
the frontiers of Finland and the Baltic, 
to its utmost limits in the south. What 
have we been taught by allthis? One 
important fact—that there does not 
exist in Earope a settled savage peo- 
ple. It:is ignorance to talk of dan- 
gers from this or that nation; all Eu- 
rope iscivilized, that is to say humane. 
I do tet include the Nogaik Tartar, 
whom we have here, nor the Calmuc, 


because they are wandering tribes, 
like the ankas or Gipsies, and the 
roving Laplanders; yet even these are 
not less humane, though more wild, 
than our smugglers and the Irish pea- 
sants. I should like to know what 
would have been the result, if a party 
of collegians, bound for Tscherchiski, 
had heard what they told us at Mos- 
cow, of the danger of traversing the 
deserts of the Don Cossacks.—When 
we got among the Cossacks; and four 
them the best fellows upon earth, we 
asked, ‘ Where are the banditti ? they 
referred us to the Calmucs. Presently 
came along the Calmucs, mounted on 
their camels; and -again we asked, 
“Where are the banditti?’ They re- 
ferred us to the Nogaik Tartars. ‘Now, 
we have visited them, ‘and they an- 
swer the same question by a reference 
to the Circassians and the Kuban Tar- 
tars. As we are determined to hunt 
down all these bagbears, that fatare 
travellers may sleep in peace, and not 
move from place’ to place with armed 
convoys, as we have done, we shall 
again cross the sea of Azov, and tra- 
vel through part of Asia to the south 
of the Crimea, and cross the Taman 
straits to Kaffa, the ancient Theodosia, 
visiting Kuban, the capital of the Za- 
porochi, on the river of that name, 
which falls from the highest of the 
mountains of Caucasus, into the sea 
of Azov.” 
The firm constitution and lively spi- 
rits of Mr. Clarke, however, could not 
ward off disease. While exploring 
this interesting country, the fatigue 
threw him into a tertian fever, in 
which state he reached the house of 
professor Pallas, the celebrated natu- 
ralist, by whose attentions he was re~ 
stored to health. During his residence 
here, he added considerably to his 
stock of curiosities, as plants, mine- 
rals, and antiquities; besides’ which, 
he cleared up many interesting” geo- 
graphical questions. 
On the first of November our tfavel- 
lers arrived at Constantinople. Here 
they remained above two months, dar- 
ing which Mr. Clarke suffered severely 
by another attack of the ague; but on 
his recovery he hastened to the Troade, 
to determine, by local observation,the 
great question at that time agitated 
respecting the reality of Homer’s story; 
the result of which was a decided con- 
viction in the existence of the Trojan 
expedition. After visiting Rhodes, 
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the travellers passed on to the Asiatic 
shore; thence sailed to Egypt, and 
joined the English fleet at Alexandria, 
where Mr. Clarke had the satisfaction 
to meet his brother, who then com- 
manded the Braackal. Having staid 
about a fortnight at Rosetta, they 
‘embarked for Cyprus, and next to 
Acre, from whence they proceeded to 
Jerusalem, the chorography and an- 
tiquities of which place and its viei- 
nity engrossed much of their atten. 
tion. Their next route was to Cairo, 
which they reached just’after the sur- 
render of the French garrison to the 
English army under lord Hatchinson. 
While here, Mr. Clarke visited the 

yramids, of which he says, “‘ without 
b yperbole, they are immense moun- 
tains; and when clouds cast shadows 
over their white sides, they are seen 
passing as upon the summits of the 
Alps.” But the observations he made 
upon the curiosities of this interesting 
country were trifling, compared with 
the, value of his discoveries. In the 
first place, he procured the first copy 
ever possessed by an European, of the 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, in 
four large volumes, and containing 
many tales not translated in the me- 
morable version of Gallaud. 

( To be concluded in our next. } 


APHORISMS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
THE REV. R. HALL. 
(Continued from col. 703. ) 

169. Let a doctrine, however erro- 

neous, become a party distinction, 

and it is at once intrenched in interests 
and attachments which make it ex- 
tremely difficult for the most powerful 
artillery of reason to dislodge it? If 
hecomes a point of honour in the 
leaders of such parties, which is from 
thence communicated to their follow- 
ers, to defend and support their re- 
spective. peculiarities to the last; and 
as a natural consequence, to shut their 
eara.against all the pleas and remon- 
stramces by which they are assailed, 
170,.The wisest and best of men 
are seldom, aware how much they are 
susceptible of the iafluence which 
arises from party feeling ; and while 
the offer. of a world would be insuffi- 
cient to engage them to recant a known 
truth, or to subscribe an ackuowledg- 

ed error, they are often retained in a 

willing captivity to prejudices and 


opinions which haye no other support, 


and which, if they could lose sight of 
party feelings, they would almost in- 
stantly, abandon. 

171. To what but to the contagion 
of party feeling can we ascribe ‘the 
attachment of Fenelon and of Pascal, 
men of exalted genias, and undoubt- 
ed piety, to the doctrine of transub- 
stantiation, and other innumerable 
absurdities of the church of Rome’? 
It is this alone which has ensured a 
sort of immortality to those hideous 
productions of the human mind, the 
shapeless abortions of night and dark- 
ness, which reason, left to itself, would 
crushed in the moment of 

i 

172. It is observable that scientific 
truths make -their way in the world 
with much more ease and rapidity 
than religious. No sooner is a philo- 
sophical opinion promulgated, than it 
andergoes at first a severe and rigor- 
ous scrutiny; and if it is found to 
coincide with the results ofexperiment; 
it is speedily adopted, and quietly 
takes its place among the improve- 
menis of the age. Every acquisition 
of this kind is considered'as acommon 
property; as an accession to. the 
general stores of mental opulence. 
Thus the knowledge of natare, the 
farther it advances from its head, not 
only enlarges its channel by the ac- 
cession of tributary streams, but gra- 
dually purifies itself from the pa 
of error. 

173. If we search for the reason of 
the facility with which scientific im- 
provements establish themselves in 
preference to religions, we shall find 
it in the absence of combination, in 
there being no class of men closely 
united, who have an interest, real or 
imaginary, in obstructing their ‘pro- 
gress. We hear, it is true, of parties 
in the republic of letters ; but if such 
language is not to be considered as 
entirely allusive and metaphorical, 
the ties which unite them are so slight 
and feeble, compared to those which 
attach to religious societies, as searce- 
ly to deserve the name. 

174, The spirit of party was much. 
more sensibly felt in the ancient 
schools of philosophy than in modern, 
on account of philosophical inquiries 
embracing a class of subjects which 
are now considered as no longer be-, 
longing to its province. Before reve- 
lation appeared, whatever is most 
deeply interesting in the contempla-. 
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tion of God, of man, or of a future 
state, fell ander the cognizance of 
philosophy ; and hence it was culti- 
vated with no inconsiderable portion 
of that moral sensibility, that solici- 
tude and alternation of hope and fear 
respecting an invisible state, which 
are now absorbed by the gospel. 
From that time the departments of 
theology and philosophy have beconie 
totally distinct, and the genius of the 
former free and unfettered. 

175. In religious inquiries, few feel 
themselves at liberty to follow, with- 
out restraint, the light of evidence, 
and the guidance of truth, in conse- 
quence of some previous engagement 
with a party ; and though the aftach- 
ment to it might originally: be purely 
voluntary, and still such, 
thé mutual love of consistency, the 
fear of shame, together with other 
motives sufficiently obvious, power- 
fully contribute to perpetuate and con- 
firm it. 

176. When an attachment to the 
fundamental truths of religion is the 
basis of christian fellowship, the stea- 
diness, constancy, and perseverance 
it produces, are of the utmost advan- 

; and hénce we admire’ the wis- 
dom of Christ in employing and con- 
secrating the social nature of man in 
the formation ofachurch. Itis utterly 
impossible to calculate the benefits of 
the publicity and support Christianit 
derives from that source; nor will it 
be doubted that the intrepidity evinc- 
ed in confessing the most obnoxious 
truths, and erdaring all the indigni- 
ties and sufferings which result from 
their promulgation, is in a great mea- 
sure to be ascribed to the same eause. 
The concentration of the wills and 
efforts of Christians, rendeted the 
charch a poweérfal antagonist to the 
world. 

- 177. But when the christian profes- 
sion became split and divided into 
Separate communities, each of which, 
along with certain fandamental truths, 
retained a portion of error, its refor- 
mation became difficult, just in pro- 
portion to the strength of these combi- 
vations, Religious parties, imply a 
tacit compact, not merely to sustain 
the fundamentaf truths of revelation, 
(which was the design of the 
constitution of a chutch,) but also to 
uphold the incidéntal peculiarities by 
which they are distinguished. They 
are so many ramparts or fortifications, 
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erected in order to give a security 
support to certain systems of doctrine 
and discipline, beyond what they de- 
rive from their native force and evi- 
dence. 

178. The difficulty of reforming the 
corruptions of Christianity is great, in 
a state of things where the fear of 
being eclipsed, and the anxiety in 
denomination to éxtend itself.as 
much as possible, engage, in spite of 
the personal piety of its members, all 
the solicitade and ardour which are 
not immediately devoted to the most 
essential truths: where correct ¢on- 
ceptions on subordinate subjects are 
scarcely aimed at, but the particalar 
views which the party has adopted, 
are either objects of indolent acqui- 
escence or zealous attachment. In 
such a state, opinions aré no other- 
wise regarded than as they affect the 
interest of a party : whatever conduces 
to augment its members, or its credit, 
must be supported at all events ; what- 
evér is of a contrary tendency,’ dis- 
countenanced and suppressed. 

179. How often do we find ae 
zeal expended in the defence Of sen- 
timénts, recommended neither by their 
evidence nor their importance, which, 
could their incorporation with an esta- 
blished creed be forgotten, would be 

uietly consigned to oblivion. Thus 
the waters of life, instead of that un- 
obstructed circulation which woald 
diffuse health, fertility, and beauty, 
are diverted from their channels, and 
drawn into pools and résetvéirs, where, 
from their stagnaft state, they acquire 
feeulence and pollution. 

180. If we wish to revive an explod- 
ed trath, or to restore an obsolete 
practice, it is of the greatest moment 
to present it to the public in a manner 
least likely to prodace the collision of 
party. But this is equivalent to’say~ 
Ing, in other words, that it ought not 
to be made the basis of a sect; forthe 
prejudices of a party are always féct- 

rocal, and inno instance is that 

aw of motion more appli¢able; that 
re-action is always equal to-action, 
and contrary thereto. While it is 
maintained as a private opinion, by 
which I mean one not characteristic 
of a sect, it stahds upon its’ proper 
tierits, mingles with facility in differ- 
ent societies, and in proportion to its 
evidence, and the attention it excites, 
iftsthuates itself like Jeavén, till the 
whole is leavened 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE OF 
HISTORY. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the wide range 
which modern literature is taking, 
there are few subjects more deserv- 
ing the attention of a contemplative 
man, than history and biography. 
While the former presents to our 
notice the vicissitade of human affairs, 
we feel a melancholy in viewing our 
own weakness; but when we observe 
the order in which every event is 
brought about, and the harmony with 
which they are uniformly attended, 
we are almost irresistibly induced to 
contemplate that agency which ani- 
mates the whole scene, and the unseen 
jdnd which, working bebind the cur- 
ain, is discovered only by its opera- 
tions. On the other hand, when we 


Took at the diversified characters 
which mankind assume; the vast con- 


{rast between the philosopher and the 
savage ; we are ready at first to ques- 
fion the rectitude of the divine dis- 
pensations, and to exclaim, with regard 
co the latter, Why hast thou made 
him thas? But if we consider the im- 
mense disparity there is between the 
attainments of that same philosopher, 
and those of which human nature in 
its refined and pure state is capable, 
we are supplied with fresh motives to 
industry, and more powerful indace- 
ments to live as accountable crea- 
tures, 

It has been a matter of much discus- 
sion, which of the two is the more capa- 
ble of affording instraction—history or 
biography ; and the general opinion 
of mien has been in favour of the 
latter. Theuses, however, to which 
they may be each applied are so vari- 
ous—the objects which they regard 
are so, wultiplied,—that it is difficult 
to yield the palm to the latter in so 
unqualified a way as has been usually 


The,man who merely looks at the 
exgets which history records, without 
viewing their consequences, who only 
regards the detail of isolated facets, 
without ever taking into consideration 
their, dependence done upon another, 
is little fitted to reap advantage 
froma it, as a child is to profit by the 
perusal. of the wonderful feats of the 
heroes of romance. The fact is, 
an one,reads only for amusement, to 
rid himself of the ennui which he would 
otherwise experience—and {o seek 

93.—VOL, VIII. 


recreation for a vacant mind, His is 
bat anprofitable idling,—a sabstita- 
tion for the charms of society,—and 
dn attainment of knowledge (if it be 
lawfal to use terms apparently so 
paradoxical) without the attainment 
of wisdom. That history is incapable 
of answering any exalted end in the 
hands of such a man, is self-evident. 
It is not to bim we are to look for its 
fruits. Itis in tracing the progress 
of mankind from barbarism to refine- 
ment—the gradual diffusion of light 
which sometimes takes place when a 
nation has been long immersed in 
darkness—the process by which the 
thick clouds of seperstition , and 
mental debasement become dispersed, 
and give place to the arts and sciences, 
—that much of the instruction to, be 
derived from history is to be drawn. 
In casting our thoughts back upon 
Greece, and viewing its gradual _pre- 
gression in literature and liberty; in 
taking a view of it from,,the,.time 
when it was the subject of fable, and 
its exploits the fictions of its poets, 
down to the period when its sun set, 
and its glory departed from it, how 
ample is the field for instruction! .If 
we look at its advance in philosophy, 
and attend as disciples the schools of 
Socrates and Plato, we are presented 
with a melancholy instance of the 
insufficiency of human reason, bow- 
ever vast, to guide itself aright through 
the desert of this life to the abode of 
the Deity. We look back with in- 
tense Ynterest upon that wonderful 
man, who, unaided by the light of the 
Christian revelation, seems to have 
had enkindled in his bosom, by the 
light of natare, almost a suflicieney 
of reason to lead him to a knowledge 
of the One Eternal. . The spark. with 
which he was visited appears almost 
as though it had been a special-ema- 
nation from the Deity. To him alone, 
however, this spark was confined, and 
Greece presents us with a sad exam- 
ple of the possibility there is, that 
superstition and literature may go 
hand in band. In_ contemplati 
again her gradual development of 
liberty and Jaw, we discover, that it 
was not by following blindly the guid- 
ice Of fortune, that she..became so 
exalted. .We tarn our attention to 
Solen and; Lycurgus while adminis- 
tering their. reapective codes, and we 
watch. with asure -the religious 
observance which was paid to them. 
3E 
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It is to the punishment of the slightest 
deviation from them, that we learn to 
attribute so mach of the glory which 
spread itself over Greece. We are 
presented with a lesson, that it is by 
being wise and being virtuous; by 
doing our duty to our fellow citizens, 
and the society in which we live—by 
observing a jealous attention to the 
laws, and checking with anxiety every 
infringement of them,—that a nation 
becomes happy in itself and venerated 
by surrounding nations. It was not 
in following the counsels of her Mil- 
tiades and Aristides, that Greece 
found her glory to fade. It. was not 
in upholding the aathority of her 
Areopagus, and preserving pure and 
untainted the seat of justice, that 
eclipsed the lustre and obscured the 
brightness of her achievements. So 
long, as, these things were held up to 
view, not as topics for conversation, 
but as subjects for imitation—so long 
this illustrious country flourished— 
so long was her course splendid and 
honourable—so long did she reflect 
lustre and beauty upon every action 
which she performed. Thesun of her 
glory began to set at the period when 


she forsook the virtuous paths of her 
ancestors—when she first touched 
seducing gold,—and sunk into luxury 


and sloth. It was not until she 
yielded herself a prey to the tempta- 
tions of the Persian court,—until she 
ceased to regard freedom and inde- 
pendence as her highest honours— 
until she failed to think virtue the 
basis of her national prosperity ; that 
her glory departed from her, and 
the character of her people became 
abased. When such an event indeed 
took place, nothing short of a moral 
reformation could reclaim her from 
the ignominy to which she had fallen. 
The thunders of Demosthenes were 
then useless, for Philip possessed an 
eloquence more in unison with the 
feelings of her people; he offered to 
their gaze, charms which undermined 
all the persuasions ofthe orator. She 
gradually sunk into supineness and 
sloth, into an indifference respecting 
her honour, and a carelessness of any 
thing, but “ ignoble ease and peaceful 
sloth, not peate,” until ‘at last 
allowed herself to bé fast‘ riveted by 
the chains of despotism and slavery. 
‘Rome presents us too with a spec- 
tacle at once interesting and instruct- 
ive. At first consisting but of an 
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insignificant band of citizens, it at 
last arose to be the tiistress of the 
world. The individual hardly de- 
serves to be considered as ‘partaking 
of himanity, who has: read without 
feeling and without benefit, the noble 
struggle of Junius Bratus and his 
companions for freedom—the virtu- 
ous simplicity of Cincinnatus, the al- 
layer of the intestine troubles of the 
republic—the disinterested devotion 
to his country, of Camillas, in rescu- 
ing Rome from the cruelty of the 
Gauls—the magnanimity of Fabricius 
in withstanding the temptations of 
Pyrrhus—the virtuous course which 
many of the illustrious men pursued, 
who were engaged in conflicting: the 
Carthaginians in the first and second 
Panic war, several of whom “ scorned 
to live till liberty was  lost’’—-the 
nobieness of mind which inspired 
T. Q. Flaminius in restoring the once 
far-famed Greeks to liberty, and the 
blessings of law and government—or 
the care with which the temperate 
Cato the Censor watched over ‘the 
interests of the Roman state. It was 
in following the counsels of such men 
that Rome rose to her elevated sta- 
tion. Ifever there were a-state in 
which the laws were made the basis 
of government, in which the benefit 
of the commonwealih was tbe object 
of main importance, it was Rome. 
As long as she persevered in ‘this 
course, as long as her ¢itizens eon- 
tinued to disregard all private and 
selfish feelings ; so long did she-con- 
tinue to increase in happiness and 
glory, so long was she blessed with 
freedom and prosperity. The contest 
between the people and their ralers, 
which reigned within the city, invali- 
date in no respect these remarks ; 
they rather indicated the healthful 
state of the public body ; for it should 
be remembered, that as soon as ‘an ob- 
ject of national importance presented 
itself, these were immediately’ all 
bushed in silence. They were rather 
the consequences of the jealoasy with 


which liberty was taken care of. So 


long as the people and their tribunes, 
on the one hand, continued’ to*watch 
withinterest the condact of the nobles, 
and the aristocracy, on the other, con- 
tinued to look with concern en’ the 
rise Of the people in importance ; so 
long as the senate and ‘tribunes were 
at variance ; there was’ small proba- 
bility that cither would greatly en- 
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croach upon the fundamental princi- 
ples of the constitution. It was when 
things took a different turn; when the 
senate and the people began to con- 
tend among themselves, out of which 
body itshould be; that they would elect 
an individual, as the head of the state; 
when each party lost sight of their in- 
terest as a body, aud. were concerned 
only for the honour of appointing a 
despot; when the one gave them- 
selves up to Sylla, and the other to 
Marius: when the one succumbed to 
Pompey, and the other to Cesar; that 
the interests of Rome began to be on 
the wane, until at last she yielded her- 
self up as a prey to the ambition of 
one man. In looking at her in this 
situation, we feel at no loss to account 
for the hopes entertained by the ruth- 
less Cataline, of succeeding to univer- 
sal power; for the deadly hatred 
which existed between Clodius and 
Milo; for the desolation which reign- 
ed in the world, produced by the op- 
posite parties of Cesar and Pompey ; 
for the proscription, by the authority 
of Augustus, of his uncle Lucius ; for 
the base act of Anthony in putting to 
death the immortal Cicero, and. the 
yet baser conduct of the second tri- 
umvirate, in allowing the perpetration 
of that act as the condition of their 
peace; nor are we thus at a loss to 
discover the cause of the cruelty and 
treachery, the misery and desolation, 
which marked the course of Octavius, 
Anthony, and Lepidus. Rome first 
began to lose her liberty, when she 
was indifferent about her national 
honour—she made the first advances 
towards slavery, whenshe first stepped 
aside from an obedience to her laws, 
and set at nought the authority of her 
senate. Nothing can more convinc- 
ingly prove the despotism in which 
she-was at length held, than her 
tamely submitting to the tyrannies of 
Nero, Caligala, and Domitian, when 
she had recorded in history, for her 
example, the magnanimity which her 
ancestors had displayed in throwing 
off the yoke of Tarquin. In the de- 
based state into which she afterwards 
sank, there’ arose indeed an. oeca- 
sional light to irradiate the gloom by 
which she was surrounded, buat it 
arose only to manifest more strongly, 
the surrounding darkness. What is 
to be deplored, however, the more, is, 
that when the shades of night closed 


upon her, they closed also upon all | 


other nations, so that every part of the 
globe was immersed in ignorance, dur- 
ing the darkness of the middle ages. 
in reviewing the fates which have 
distinguished Greece and Rome, and 
indeed those of every nation which 
has existed upon tbe face of the earth ; 
we learn that happiness and virtue 
necessarily accompany one another— 
that national excellence must he the 
basis of national prosperity—and that 
to make itself respected and vener- 
ated, a people must attend to the 
claims of justice and integtity. We 
find that when a nation is noted for 
patriotism, and an ardent attachment 
to liberty, it uniformly rises in the 
scale of being ; but that when it once 
becomes enervated by laxury and 
sloth, and is solicitous only about 
ease, although it be attended -with 
sacrifice of character, it at Jast, of its 
own accord, binds itself in the fetters 
of slavery, and presents mankind at 
large with a melancholy spectacle of 
the degradation to which human na- 
ture can submit. In such a state, 
even the liberty of thought is denied, 
and the terrors of superstition exercise 
a most potent dominion over the mind. 
How sad is the reverse of character 
which now marks Greece and Rome 
from that which once adorned them. 
The inhabitants of each are now but 
the weak slaves of fear and fancy, and 
theugh the former we trust are now 
beginning effectually to arouse their 
long buried activity, yet before either 
of them recover their primeval state, 
they must undergo a mighty refor- 
mation in their manners and. charac- 
ters. They must first learn to know 
the satisfaction resulting from the 
liberty of thought: they must first 
bring themselves to pursue rectitude 
of conduct, and to rely upon their own 
judgments unawed by power, un- 
shackled by prejudice, and uninflu- 
enced by worthless considerations. 
But it is chiefly in viewing the hand 
of Providence in the different revolu- 
tions which the world has witnessed ; 
in tracing the marks which divinity 
leaves behind as proofs of his secret 
agency and of his constant interpo- 
sition in the affairs of mankind, that 
we are capable of receiving informa- 
tion.., Were we to regard the events 
which the page of history supplies in 
an unconnected manner—were we to 
reflect upon them as they were suc- 
cessivcly produced, without seeing 
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the connectin link which, binds th 
to others should unquestionably 


be compelled to suppose that every 
thing ‘was ‘brought about by chance. 
In thus cursorily viewing them, there 
seems 80 Tittle of any thing like a set- 
tled  plan—so little of any thing like 
a well-organized government—that we 
should be almost justified in supposing 
that “the hand of Deity were wanting. 
Bat it is obvious that this is not the 
potnt of light in which we ought to 
regard them, It is peculiarly the lot 
of ‘our fallen humanity, that its sight 
is darkened ; that it is incapable of 
looking ‘afar off, and is too prone to 
sacrifice ‘the future in the consider- 
ation of the present. When we look 
at the fates which have overtaken all 
the mighty governments that have 


‘existed on the earth, from the time 


when mankind, for its presumption in 
attempting to render itself impassive 
to the efforts of the Almighty, was 
driven dispersedly over the whole face 
of the globe, to the period when the 
once illustrious and enlightened Rome 
becameé ovVerspread with as_ thick 
dafkitess as that which overshadowed 
ypt, we seem at first view to think 
that the human race have been the 
creatures of circumstances and the 
sport of fickleness. We look around 
with astonishment for the fruits which 
have resulted from the conquests 
of Semiramis. We ask what has 
become of the glory of Alexander, 
and the fame of Cesar. How is it, 
that they have left only the remem- 
brance of their achievements behind 
them, but that their exploits them- 
selves are as though they had not 
been! Why did the first Brutus do 
violence to the feelings of natare, in 
offering up his sons at the shrine of 
his country? Why did the last Bra- 
tus sacrifice his friend on the altar of 
devoted patriotism? These are ques- 
tions which we put to ourselves and 
try to solve, but we try in vain; the 
effects which arose from them were 
but temporary, and they exist now 
only in the memory. We attempt to 
trace the beneficence and happiness 
in their consequences to us, which 
might be expected to haye resulted 
from them ; bat our attempts are fruit- 
Jess, and our search looks as though 
it were only intended to convince us 
more effectually, that 
«The ways of Heay’nare dark and intricate.” 


But if they teach us to/rely more de- 


voutly,on the wisdem of the divine 
dispensations, they will net be want- 
ing in their uses to.os..,They will 
haye a most. beneficial, operation. on 
our minds, ifthey tend to:\humble us, 
and conyince us of our. nothingness. 
If we learn to see (as unquestionably 
the good man must do) that amidst 
all the changes and vicissitudes to 
which the world has been subject, it 
has been the uniform aim of its sua- 
preme Raler of evil still to bring 
forth good;” we shall be induced to 
submit more implicitly to his decrees, 
—to yield ourselves most unreservedly 
into his hands. It will allay mueh of 
the gloom which the contemplative 
man must occasionally feel in viewing 
the perpetual revolution of human 
affairs, to see that the hand of the dis- 
poser of the destinies of all mankind, 
who is as wise and good as he is 
powerful, is constantly exerting an 
agency, though unseen, over every 
thing that concerns us, and that no 
event befalls us but what he sees fit. 
Though we may be incapable of seeing 
perfectly, with regard to the divine 
conduct, with 

«*____how much art the windings turn, 

Nor where the regular confusion ends ;” 
yet we cannot fail to discover, (if we 
are diligent in our inquiries,) that 
wisdom and equity are stamped upon 
all his proceedings, and that goodness 
always accompanies them. It is not 
to be expected that we should be able 
here, in this finite state, to unravel 
the mysteries in which his counsels 
are veiled ; he chooses, no doubt for 
important ends, to withdraw from our 
notice the manner in which he carries 
on his operations. If we are truly 
wise, however, we shall gather know- 
ledge from the observation of those 
circumstances which in his wisdom 
he has seen fit should take’ place. 
We shall find in them many manifes- 
tations of his will regarding his erea- 
tures, whereby we may be enabled in 
some measure to regulate our ewn 
conduct. In the different changes 
which have happened, we shall find 
numerous indications of desire 
that virtue should be followed; and 
vice shunned; and we shall, especi- 
ally learn that it is only by complying 
with his desire in this respeet; that 
the happiness of the species will be 
essentially promotcd. While there- 
fore we look at the misery with which 
the world has and does still abound; 
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the extended picture of desolation 
and crime which it has exhibited ; 
while we view the common fate which 
has swept away all the mighty govern- 
ments which have existed ; and the 
unhappiness which has universally 
attended the perpetration of evil, on 
the one hand, and the happiness and 
prosperity which have been attendant 
upon virtae, on the other; while we 
have before our eyes so many proofs 
of the importance of pursuing the 
paths of rectitude, and from tarning 
aside from those which would lead us 
to deviate into error ; it should always 
be borne in mind, that these things are 
capable of affording us instraction, 
and that we are calledjupon to observe, 
that while on the one hand beneficence 
and peace are our companions in the 
pursuit of duty ; so most assuredly, on 
the other hand, will tribulation and 
wo accompany us, when we once 
= aside from pursuing the right 
path. 
London, July 11, 1826. N. B.A. 


ANALYSIS OF GEOLOGY. 
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Porassium has never been discovered 
native: it always occurs combined 
with oxygen, and frequently with a 
variety of additional substances. 
Potash is one, indeed one of the most 
frequent compounds in which this me- 
tal occurs. It derives its name from 
the following cireumstance; the ashes 
of vegetables, weeds in particular, 
afford this sabstance in great quanti- 
ties; these ashes being formed into a 
lie with water, in order to wash off 
divers impurities with which they 
abound, the water is afterwards eva- 
porated in iron pots; hence the name 
pot-ash.' Potash, after this operation, 
is treated with dry heat in a reverbe- 
ratory furnace, care being taken not to 
press the fire up to the point at which 
the ashes fuse: the extractive vege- 
table: matter is thas burnt off, and a 
large portion of the remaining water 
dissipated. Thus refined, the sub- 
stance is called pearl-ash. No ‘sab- 
stance in creation with which we are 
acquainted, has so strong an attraction 
for oxygen as potassium ; and so per- 
fect is the union of the atoms of these 
two simple'stibstances, than these 
oxides aré more dense than even the 
pure metal. 


Potash, which is the hydrated pro- 
toxide of potassium, is generally called 
the vegetable alkali; because it is ob- 
tained from vegetables. This alkali 
is of great use in the arts; soap and 
glass manufacturers, dyers, bleachers, 
&c. consume large quantities, and itis 
in daily use in the laundry. Worm- 
wood, fumitory, stalks of sun-flower, 
stalks of maise, vine branehes, fern, 
and heath, abound more than other 
vegetables with this alkali ; and each 
of these more than the others, in the 
order in which they are here plaeed. 

This alkali also occurs combined 
with nitric acid in that well-known 
substance called nitre or sal y 
Nitrogen and oxygen exist in the at- 
mosphere; these gases, chemically 
combined, form the nitric acid ; anda 
series of electric shocks have been 
found sufficient to combine them arti- 
ficially, when placed in contaet within 
a glass tube. Such is the affinity of 
potassium for oxygen, that yegetable 
remains, in which potash abounds, 
present them combined to the action 
of the atmosphere in numerous situ- 
ations throughout this sphere; and 
probably electricity in its extraordi- 
nary atmospheric action, or in the ter- 
rible action of thunder storms, unites 
nitrogen with this compound. Hence, 
the surfaces of walls, &c. in the viei- 
nity of dunghills, as well as the sur- 
face of the earth in various situations, 
are covered with incrustations, or with 
groups of capillary crystals of nitre, 
or the nitrate of potash, commonly 
called saltpetre. 

Sodiom has not yet been found 
native. Combined with oxygen, water, 
carbon, &c. it oceurs under the name 
of natron in solid inerustations upon 
the surface of the earth, upon the mud 
or sand of lakes which become dry in 
droughty seasons, upon rocks that are 
occasionally wet and dry, and also in 
veins and fissures of rocks, &c. &e. 
From these circumstances, soda, 
which is an oxide of sodium, has been 
denominated the mineral alkali. But 
soda occurs in vegetables as well as 
minerals.’ Barilla ashes are the pro- 
ducts of marine plants or weeds grown 
upon the shores of Spain apd the Le- 
vant, and the kelp ashes of similar 
weeds grown upon the shores of the 
British isles, which containing soda are 
gathered, dried, and burnt for the use 


-of the manufactories in the large way. 


But the purer soda is generallyextract- 
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ed from the muriate of soda or common 
salt. ° Immense rocks of muriate of 
soda, ‘éalled rock ‘salt, oceur in Che- 
shire, Worcestershire, Spain, Poland, 
Moldavia,and various parts of Enrope; 
also‘in “Asia; Africa, and ‘America, and 
the Vast) oceans which separate: and 
indent these continents yield salt in 
such abundance, that they defy all eal- 
calation as to the quantity of this ar- 
ticlein the sphere we inhabit. 
Soda being the basis of hard soaps, 
plate-and crown glass, common salt, 
@tenters into:the use of an 
incaleulable extent, Cleansing and 
purifying his person, garments, and 
habitation, admitting the light of hea- 
vwenintohis dwelling while it exclades 
the storms, giving hima view of his 
‘own. face and ‘person in a mirror at 
‘pleasure, and also of the hosts of hea- 
ven, which from immense distances 
‘to be brought near by its magni- 
fying powers in a telescope, soda mi- 
misters ‘to man in no ordinary degree. 
But when we view soda as the basis 
-of'commion salt, which in civilized so- 
viety “‘ seasons all things,” and under 
— management is a most vaiua- 
le manure, we perceive its superla- 
tive excellence in the economy of 
creation, and have another instance 
of the beneficent in the Creator ; who, 
in forming the substances of this 
perete, created those in the greatest 
abundance which are of the greatest 
use to man; for whom, in subservi- 
ence to his Head, all things in this 
‘terraqueous were created. 
‘Lithium was recently discovered in 
mineral called petalite, which some- 
‘what resembles quartz, of the hard- 
ness and nearly allied to felspar, found 
in the mine of Uten in Sweden, com- 
bined with silica, alamina, magnesia, 
oxygen, &c. and more recently in a 
mineral, similar to the former, called 
spodumene or triphane, in the Swe- 
dish island Utoe, and at Killiney near 
Dublin, &c. Lithia, the oxide of lithi- 
um, is therefore a mineral alkali. 
To what valuable purposes this 
newly discovered alkali may be ap. 
plied, time alone must determine. 
Should lithia exist in safficient quan- 
tities within the reach of the miner, 
and so easy of access as to repay bim 
for his. toil, it will ere long figure 
away in the arts, side by side with its 
two popular brethren, potash and 
soda; but if not, it must rest amongst 
the rare and the precious in the cabi- 


nets of ‘science, instead of rolling 
through ‘the laboratories'of the artisan 
and ministering to mankind. 
Oxygen ‘has never yet ‘been found 
native, bat always) combined with 
other substances. | In our atmosphere, 
where it exists in the proportion of 
one-fifth of the whole, it is inunion 
with nitrogen, carbon, hydrogen, &c. 
in'water with hydrogen, and iu the mi- 
neral ‘world with almost, if not every 
substance known. To enumerate the 
combinations of oxygen, would be to 
repeat all that has hitherto. been said 
respecting compound bodies; and 
even much might be added, without 
the least chance of exhausting) the 
subject. Oxygen is the most active 
gas in creation, decomposing, orre- - 
ducing to a state of oxide, almost 
every other substance. Vegetables 
as well as animals contain oxygen in 
their several bodies; it is present. in 
ores, acids, and salts, and it isa most 
powerful supporter of respiration ; 
no ‘animal nor vegetable could sus- 
tain life without the presence of 
oxygen; it is likewise:a powerful 
supporter of combustion—if a wire 
of iron be introduced into oxygen gas 
and ignited at one end, it will burn 
with a bright flame until the whole, is 
consumed, 

Of the solid matter of this sphere, 
and the fluids within and upon ‘its 
surface, oxygen forms avery material 
part; three-fourths, at least, of all 
rivers, lakes, oceans, clouds, and va-~ 
pours, are oxygen; and below the sur- 
face of the earth, all internal currents, 
subterranean lakes, and springs of 
water, are the same. Silica, one of 
the most abundant earths, contains 
sixty per cent, which is more than one- 
half, of oxygen; alumina contains 
oxygen in the proportion of ‘five to 
eleven, which is nearly half; lime, 
being the oxide of calcium, contains 
a large portion of oxygen, even when 
its carbonic acid is expelled by heat ; 
and as oxygen is present in carbonic 
acid, limestone abounds with oxygen ; 
magnesia, barytes, and the remaining 
primitive earths, being metallic oxides, 
abound also with oxygen. The alkalis 
contain oxygen; potash, soda, and 
lithia being also metallic oxides ; and 
as potash is the basisof common salt, 
oxygen must be largely present in that 
substance. A. great proportion of the 
ores of metals is oxygen, and almost 
every mineral contains this gas. It 
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is probable | that neasly if not, quite 
one half of the whole solid) and: fluid 
matter ofthe globe is oxygen; and 
great changes are incessantly. taking 
place in :the disposition of this im- 
mense and active substance!through- 
out our sphere. 

Oxygen is released from its com- 
bination with hydrogen, in water, by 
every substance with which it forms 
an oxide in that liquid, whether flow- 
ing above or below the surface of the 
earth, or in a state of vapour, higher 
in the atmosphere: it is also released 
from hydrogen by the processes. of 
vegetation, and vegetables give out 
by their leaves the superflusus oxygen 
to the atmosphere. Vast forests ve- 
getate from seeds, increasing their 
volume many thousand fold, and the 
quantities of oxygen expended in 
their growth are indicated by the 
quantities of potash (the oxide of 
potassium) found in their ashes; 
beech timber yields from its ashes 
more than a fifth of potash. What 
an immense consumption of oxygen 
must then result from the vegetation 
of such vast forests as this whole 
sphere contains upon its surface. 

This oxygen is detained from its 
accustomed circulation, either in water 
or in air, for ages; viz. from Abe mo- 
ment it becomes fixed in the act of 
vegetation, to the moment it is releas- 
ed therefrom by putrefaction or fire, 
and again set at large by the decom- 
position of the timber. What a de- 
crease of water must result from thus 
incessantly detaching oxygen from 
hydrogen therein. In the economy of 
creation, the Infinite has, however, 
made provision for such occasional 
supplies of these essential fluids, water 
and oxygen, as the progress of time 
requires. Assemblages take place, 
under certain circumstances of the 
gases and electric maiter in the at- 
mosphere ; these assume an appear- 
anec awfully portentous above our 
heads; they arrive at a crisis, amidst 
conflicting ethers,and an electric shock 
takes place upon a large scale :..we 
view the flash of its lightnings, we hear 
the roar of its thunders, and we be- 
hold the teeming shower roll down. its 
new formed waters, which in.torrents 
inundate our fields; and, strack, with 
awe at the mighty operation, wonder 
at, and praise the Operator, who in 
the plenitude. of His wisdom and 
power, has foreseen and provided for 


every contingency in creation 
out the ages of Dhis;we can 
imitate upon a small scalej,and pby 
an.electric combination of oxygen and 
hydrogen produce water,, 
volcanoes discharge from age:to age 
the oxygen which their vast operations 
have released from its combinations 
with minérals beneath the susface.of 
the earth, and thus furnish a supply 
of oxygen to the atmosphere; while 
the perpetual mineral operations of 
man, in smelting ores, preparing lime, 
&c. &e. upon the large scale, and his 
incessant consumption of fuel through- 
out the manofactories and for domestic 
purposes, with the more general emis- 
sion of oxygen from putrefactions and 
decompositions incessantly, pro- 
gress, like rivulets to a river,,;and 
rivers to the ocean, each deal, their 
mite towards the general equilibrium 
of this important gas throughout-our 
atmosphere. 
GOD is not the author of confusion, 
but of order; and the order,of His 
creation and providence harmonizes 
throughout the ages of time. We be- 
hold this ; and shall we not yield Him 


praise? 
(To be continued.) 
ou 


ON THE DIFFERENT AND CONFLICTING 
OPINIONS OF MANKIND IN MATTERS 
ESSENTIAL TO OUR FINAL SALVA- 
TION. 


Mr. Epiror. . 99104 
Sir.—That there should be perpetual 
differences of opinion amongst mor- 
tals, is perhaps not to be wondered 
at, when we consider the different 
capacities, forms of education, babits 
and tempers of men;. but that; the 
most opposite and conflicting opinions 
from the same premises, should not 
only arise, but be continued for many 
centuries, seems to be one of the great 
mysteries that remains to be hereafter 
cleared ap. 

For instance :—1. The Jews, who 
rejected and, crucified their Saviour, 
foretold. by their own prophets, have 
continued for eighteen centuries since 
that time, without either chareh or:go- 
vermment, separated from the rest.of 
mankind.) Yet-they still look upon 
themselves as the favoured people of 
God,,and, as such, destined to,be- 
come the, principal, if not, the sole, 
inhabitants of the New Jerusalem. 
.2. The Roman Catholies have over 
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lookedapoh themselves as forming 
the’ only charéeh of Christ; 
saming, in’ temporals as well as in 
Spiritdals, a superiority over alt other 
Christiatis, avd accounting themselves 
the ofly péople on earth that are in 
the Way of salvation; and yet, by 
most of tlt commentators on the holy 
Seriptiires, they aré looked apon to be 
there ‘alluded’ to as the very A 
3.’ The Socinians, or modern Unita- 
ridng§, not an ancient sect, 
consider fhétiselves as the most per- 
miatént, confidently affirming their 
to that into which all other 
forms Of religion will finaly merge ; 
atéoutiting not only the Romaw Catho- 
lies, but also thosé of the Churches of 
and Scotland, to bé all idola- 
in believing the divinity and 
atonement’ of out blessed Saviour, 
which, though: we think it the founda- 
tion our. religion, they choose to 


4. We the Church of and 
differ greatly, of course, from all these, 
and may mdeed reckon ourselves to 
stand on higher ground, as Christians, 
than any of them; since the Jews re- 
ject the whole of the New Testament, 
as do the Sociniansa great part of it; 
and the Roman Catholics not only re- 
ject part. of the holy scriptures, but 
ground,some.of their doctrines upon 
tradition and the Apocrypha, whilst 
we reject no part of scripture, and do 
not .ground any essential doctrine 
upon the Apocrypha. We therefore 
confidently trust, not indeed that we 
only, but that we certainly are, if it 
be not our own fault, in the way of 
salvation. 

With respect to the plan of haman 
recemption, it seems to have been the 
will of the Almighty, to exhibit upon 
this earth, an instance of the greatest 
and most stupendous act of conde- 
scension.and mercy; afd to set forth 
an, example of the purest and most 
complete humility that could be con- 
ceived. And this was effected in the 
volontary relinquishment ofthe glories 
of heaven, for a time, by bis Son Jesus 
Christ; his submitting to appear in 
the lowest station on earth, even to be 
born in stable and Jaid in manger, 
and after suffering every indignity 
from those he came to save, to be con- 
demned and executed by them as a 
common malefactor. 

The Socinians, however, would do 


away with almost thé whole’ of this, 
by denying his divinity and pré-exist- 
ence, thus destroyitiz the Codtrast be- 
tween his lowly station on earth, arid 
his ptior glorious state in heave.’ 
“The Catholics do not indeed 
deny this, but so far from profiting by 
the example of the extreme humility 
arid lowliness of Christ in his huttian 


nti- | natare, “ whose kingdom was’ not of 


this-world,;” the héad of that church 
assumes the dignity of the first of 
temporal princes, accounting himself, 
as it were, a “king of kings.” 

As to the Jews, they have, of course, 
no idea of this kind of atonemext, bet 
they still look forward to the reeiity 
of what is assumed by the Pope,—a 
grand temporal prince, who shall take 
them under his protection, and reign 
triumpliant over all the kingdoms of 

When persons of these conflicting 
and different persuasions, 

I seem to feel equally secure, that 
they only (of each persuasion) are,in 
the right way, and that all others ar¢é 
either infidels or idolaters, what 
greater proof cam there be, of, the 
weakness of the human 
ing, and what greater reason can be 
given for avoiding dogmatism and 
too great a positiveness in maintain- 
ing any religious doctrines?, \ Were 
indeed the learned, the unlearned, and 
the half-learned, to be of different 
opinions, there would be no cause for 
wonder ; but I believe it will be allow- 
ed by all, that in each of the grand 
divisions I have mentioned, , there 
have ever abounded men of talent 
and learning ; such particular 
holding the doctrines of Secinianism, 
from an opinion of their own wisdom 
and merits, to which they rather wish 
to attribute their final. sal¥ation,-than 
to the vicarious atonement of another: 

As therefore all large: bodies. or 
grand divisions’ of men may besaid 
each to cdnsist of the gootl, the liad; 
and the indifferent, they may alsebe 
equally supposed to coniprise!:the 
learned, the half-learned; and therun~ 
learned ; so that, as to none of these 
conflicting classes can perhaps justly 
be allowed any pre-eminence ‘in this 
respect, the wonder of this great, in 
veterate, and long-continaed variance 
between them is greatly imereased, 
and should humble us accordingly ; 
for althowgh we cannot imitate our 
blessed Saviour in what he has 


we 
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endared from us, for which we tan 
only love and thank him, yet we may, 
and it is our bounden duty so. to. do, 
as. far.as our, imperfect. nature will 
permit us, in- respect, to his humility 
and benevolence ;. and thus ve our- 


selves to be his disciples, by loving’ 


oné another as he loved us, whatever 


tenets and opinions. ‘ 
SEPTUAGENABIUS,_ 


THE ABORIGINES OF AUSTRALIA, 

(From the Sydney Gazette.) / 
‘Some time ago, an article appearedin 
our paper, stating the commencement 
of a Wesleyan mission to the abori- 
ginal tribes in the neighbourhood of 
Wellington Valley, and giving a brief 
view of their condition. Weare now 
requested, by the Wesleyan missio- 
naries, to publish the following Ex- 
tracts from Letters, sent to them by 
Mr. John Harper, the young man em- 
ployed in this arduous’ undertaking, 
as exhibiting an interesting account 
of His proceedidgs. We tire also au- 
thorized to say, that an additional 
number of labourers will very soon 
be engaged in this benevolent’ work, 
from whose combined exertions some 
highly important and beneficial results 
be reasonably expected even- 
tually to accrue. The expense of this 
mission is already large, ‘and it will 
imevitably be much larger. It is: at 
pfesent borne enfitely by the ‘parent 
society in England, but it is hoped 
that considerable aid will be cheerfully 
afforded by the enlightened and liberal 
inhabitants of the colony. 

“ An enterprize more truly disinter- 
ested and philanthropic, than that of 
instructing and civilizing the very de- 
graded and wretched aborigines of 
this country, could not be proposed. 
Such an undertaking cannot fail, we 

esume, to receive the sincere appro- 
pation and earnest support of every 
humane heart. And it should not be 
overlooked, that in proportion to the 
improvement that may be effected in 
the eharacter and habits of these sable 
tribes, will be their usefulness as mem- 
bers of society...They are mow a 
deformed, a disgraceful, and even 
dangerous excrescence of our pelitieal 
, rather than a constituent part 
of it. Their whole condition is so 
completely different from that of their 
93.—vVOL. VIII. 


may, be_the difference of our religious 


civilized brethrep, and withal so re- 
pugnant to their feelings, that it is 
impossible for that union and inter- 
course to subsist, between, them, which 
should always. subsist between fellow- 
men and fellow-subjects; and their 
mode of fife is so barbarous” and 
vagrant, and in some rewpeeis mis- 
chievous, that, instead of being at all 
serviceable to our infant state, they 
are a burden and an anpoyance. to it. 
Tf, however, they were qualified for 
participating in the advantages and 
enjoyments which we possess—if their 
miods were expanded by useful Know- 
ledge, and their sentiments. refined by 
moral culfare—if their habits and em- 
ployments were bent to an analo 
with our own—if they were taught 
think as we think, to feel as. we feel, 
to live as we live, they would become 
blended with the general population, 
and constitute a hardy, indastrious, 
and valuable portion of the common- 
wealth, contributing to its strength 
and to.its happiness. 
' “ Bot these cheering views cannot be 
réalized without suitable exertions on 
our part. The blacks will not ‘im- 
prove themselves; they will not’ of 
their own accord adopt the pursuits 
and seek the blessings of civilized life. 
For nearly forty rs have they had 
the eXample before them, but they 
have not imitated it; they have not 
made one spontaneous effort to ame- 
liorate their condition. The work, 
therefore, if accomplished at all, must 
be accomplished ‘by us, and ‘we ate 
bound to engage in it.. Humabtity 
and Christian mercy constrain us to 
raise them from their abject wretehed- . 
ness. National justice requires that we 
should make them some rec se 
for having dispossessed them of their 
country, and driven them from its 
most fertile and productive districts. 
And what recompense can be so valu- 
able to them, and so creditable to 
ourselves, as that of enabling them to 
appreciate and to embrace the civil 
and religious advantages which we 
ourselves enjoy? Patriotism mioves 
as to reach forth our friendly hand, 
and to extend the aid of our eounsel 
and our fostering care to tbese igno- 
rant and barbarous children of nature, 
whom we have adopted as subjects of 
the state, and over whom we exercise 
the aathority of our laws. ‘ 
Feb. 23, 1825.—The blacks were with me 
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in their la At night, when we were 
all @ to bed, it began to rain v hard, 
with vivid flashes of lightning, heav 


peals of thunder. ‘The blacks were very muc 
afraid,‘ and crowded themselves into every 
corner of the bodse, orying and screaming in 
plaintive manner. It to 

your console them; they w not 
comforted til the storm was over. 

March'3.—J ‘rose early, and went over the 
Macquarie’ tiver, and travelled about 7 miles 
down off the other side, having heard that 
some blacks: were there.’ It began’ to rain 
very bard, bat I still went on. hen I got 
within sight of the blacks, the women and 
children began to scream out. I said to 
them’ own language,“ Weri gairer,” be 
not afraid; at which word they sat down, and 
were quite’ composed. One of them was 
mach ‘pleased fo 4 me speak in their own 
tongue, and said, ‘* beong, beong,” more, more. 
I bad not been talking with them long, before 
a Black womab came, who liad just been bitten 
by & snake, accompanied by several other 
womén, all crying most bitterly. I went 
towards them inquired what ailed the’ 
woman. They all exclaimed, dooroo 
tally,’ meaning that a snake had bitten her. 
Timmediately took a knife out of my pocket, 
and asked her to let me’ cut the piece ont, to 
which she readily consented ; but the other 
women’ forbade me; and told me to go and 
fetch hen husband, who was about eleven 
miles off. The men, seemed perfectly uncon- 
cerned about the poor woman, although they 
knew she must die, if timely relief were not 
afforded! Having told the women to keep 
her walking, I went for ber hasband. hen 
I told him what he manifested 
every symptom ef and sorrow, particu- 
lal he it was the be 
loved best, for he had two wives. “When he 
came he told her to lie down, and then 
the operation of care by suckieg her ears till 
the blood came out; afler which he sacked 
the place in her foot where the snake had 
bitten her, and afterwards nearly srry part 
of her body. Four days after, when I saw 
the samé woman again, she was quite well 
and cheerfal. 

March 15-—After our evening service, a 
black who had. obseryed our proceedings, 
came.te me, and very gravely enquired, whe- 
ther we were not making a “‘ corrobarah,” a 
wild tumaltaous festival, common among the 
natives. ‘I replied, No; bet we were wor- 
shipping ‘that Great Being who made the 
heavens and the eayh, and every living crea- 
tare.” 

June.—I am happy to inform you, that I 
am safely arrived at Wellington Valley, from 
Syaney aftér nineteen days’ journey. On the 
way; I was taken very ill of the dysentery, so 
that when I got to Bathurst I was under the 
necessity of applying to Dr. Wilkes for medi- 
cal assistance. Under the kind care of this 
gentleman, I was, by God’s blessing, perfectly 
eured in ‘wo days. Captain Fennell, the 
commandant at Bathurst, gave me ten blan- 
kets and three suits of women’s clothes for 
the blacks. Lieutenant Simpson, the com- 
mandaat at Wellington, bas treated me with 
the greatest kindness, and will farther my 
proceedings to the utmost of his power. The 


more I consider the subject of forming a 
settlement, the more I see the utility of it, 
because among the whites, the natives learn 
nothing but wickedness and mischief. / 
July 4.—I have now five children at school. 
Six days ago, I took an excursion with the’ 
blacks abontéwenty miles from the settlement; 
bat as I caught a bad cold, Mr. Simpson ad- 
vises me to avoid such journeys till the wea- 
ther becomes warmer. I am now makin 
great improvement in the language, and si 
send you, by an early opportavity, a vocabu- 
lary of all. the words I am acquainted with. 
The blacks have so peculiar a mode of utter- 
ance, by drawing in their tongues, that it is 
impossible for any person to acquire the cor- 
rect pronunciation, except by hearing it from 
their own lips. I have the pleasure to inform 
you, that 1 have gained their perfect goed will 
and confidence, of which one illustration will 
ly suffice. When I was out on my 
ate excursion, I took a little flour with me; 
but as it rained very hard, T was unable to 
bake it. The blacks remarked to one an- 
other, that white men eat three times a day, 
upon which one of them went and e 
three opossums, which he roasted and broaght 
tome. Being very hungry, I ate part of one 
heartily; they ate the remainder. Having 
thus supped, we lay down to rest. A blanket 
supported by two sticks was my covering, 
through which the rain soon penetrated, and 
completely drenehed. me. 
July 11.—The aborigines of New Holland 
are the most wretched of the haman race. 
They have no form of government, and there- 
fore no laws by which to regulate their ac- 
tions. The art of cultivation is to them un- 
known. They have no houses, and the greater 
of them are. withoat clothing: the rest 
ave ouly a few opossum skins, sewed together 
with the sinews of the kangaroo, so as to niake 
a rude garment barely sufficient to cover their 
nakedness. ‘When a man wishes to have a 
wife, he arms himself witb a ‘‘ nullermuller,” a 
stick about three feet long, with a knob at one 
end, and repairs at night to the place where 
the tribe bas encamped, to which the female 
on whom he has fixed his choice belongs. 
When all are asleep, he seizes his prey either 
by the leg or arm, and seampers off with her 
as fast as’ he can, beating her most unmerci- 
fully the whole way with his nallermailer. It 
sometimes happens, that fierce battles take 
lace on these occasions, the result of which 
is, that mach blood is shed and many hives are 
lost. This extraordinary method. of courting 
is universal among them. ' 
There is something very striking in their 
barial places. I went to see one a few months 
0, which is situated aboat fifteen miles from 
ellington, and where a great battle -was 
fought two years ago between the Myawll and 
the Bendjang tribes. Here I observed about 
50 graves, and about 200 places where the 
oand is marked in a variety of ways.. The 
rst grave I saw had a ring round it, about 
three hurdred feet in circumference, in which 
was another ring about fifty, and in the centre 
of this am pile of earth seven feet high, 
uoder which the dead bodies were deposited. 
At one extremity of the ring was a small path- 
way, which was made by raising the ground 
ver; compactly on either side, and which fed 
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directly up throagh the whole. burying ground, 
atithe top of which were two graves fenced in 
with, stioks,, tied together with bark ,ropes. 
Abont one handred trees in the neighbourhood 
were tatooed according to their different 
tribes; there was also a t number of 
waddies, nullermullers, wo- 
meras, other warlike instraments, scatter- 
ed upon the ground. , 

This traly wretched race have no religion 
whatever ; they have scarcely any idea of a 
Supreme Being, aud they have no religious 
ceremonies at all. They have some notions 
of a futare state of existence, but it is doubt- 
ful whether they have not derived this from 
the whites. Some of these blacks are very 
tall and corpalent. They are also very strong, 
active, and nimble. Many of them ran up the 
trees with ineredible alertness and ease, with- 
out a hatchet. Their dispositions are com- 
monly. mild and gentle, and they are easily 

leased; but when exasperated, they are as 
as any cannibals in the world, and are 
eager to shed blood. Many things the blacks 
have not, but they have immortal soals, and 
these immortal souls may be improved by the 
| ie education and the power of re- 
ion, 

July 26.—Since my last arrival at Welling- 
ton, Ihave made very considerable progress 
in the aboriyinal langaage, insomactr that Mr. 
Simpson expresses the greatest surprise at 
the flaency with which I converse with the 
blacks. I hope in the course of six months to 
be complete in the language. Several refor- 
matidéns have taken place in the characters of 
the blacks... When first-arrived at Welling- 
ton, it was oastomary for the women to cobabit 
with the prisoners.. I meekly reproved their 
buasbands for allowing them to beso wicked, and 
told them what would be the awful consequences 
in the world to come ; and also declared, that 
if they isted in this evil practice, I would 
never de any thing for them. This had the 
desired effect; for now they will not allew 
their wives so'muvh as to come apon the set- 
tlement; and they manifest greater confidence 
and affection towards me than ever. Swear- 
ing; which they learned from‘ the whites, 
was also prevalent among them, but by a simi- 
lar reproof it has been almost done away. 
One excellent ity inthe Wellington blacks 
is, that they r the idea of theft, Icon- 
tinue fo exhort the prisoners, three times a 
week, to flee from the wrath to come ; my last 
text was from Rev. xiv. 11. ‘and the smoke 
of their torments ascendeth up for ever and 
ever.” I do not know that ever I felt, so 
much liberty. The people seemed very at- 
tentive, and some serious impressions were 
made on the minds of three men in particular. 

July 27.—The blacks are continually asking 
me when I intend to remove to i 
the place selected for a eT: settle- 
—— to make them houses, &c. They pro- 
mise me a geet number of ‘‘boambung papi- 
tee,” little children. 

August 27.—I have translated nearly the 
whole of the first chapter of Genesis, besides 
a great many phrases on almost every subject. 
I have had a school of children for some con- 
siderable time, but I find it will not answer 


continually bold connexion with the black 
women ; and because I endeavour to prévent 
this disgracefal intercourse, they strive to 
prejudice the natives against me. Thus, 
several of the children that I have had under 
instraction, have been persuaded to leave 
me and retarn to the bush. One of them has 
learnt to read wry well, and can repeat one 
of Dr. Watts’ hymns for children. I have no 
doubt that in the course of two yeurs, this 
Mission wil} begin to prosper, if carefally at- 
tended to. There is every prospect of aseful- 
ness amongst the blacks here. They are a 
very harmless people, kind and obliging, so 
that no person of pure motives need be afraid 
of going any where with them. They always 
look to me to redress their littlé grievances, 
with the greatest confidence. 

October 14.—I have lately returned from a 
j ef 120 miles to the N. W. of LS 
ton Valley, though in a straight line the dis- 
tance would not be more than 80 miles. From 
the inclemency of the weather, and the bad- 
ness of the road, I had to endare much e 
and hardship, but’ through the of 
my God upon me, 1 was enabled to bear.all, 
and conducted back to vornte in safety 
and peace. In my journey I passed over 
some rural spots é' land; ‘as also over 
many inhospitable deserts. F also crossed 
several rivers, and hid to wade through large 
bodies of standing water, two or three feet 
deep, for several days together. At about 
one hundred miles from’ Wellington, I fell in 
with a great number of blacks who had never 
seen & white man before. “When they first 
saw me, they climbed up the trees, to avoid 
what they supposed to be a dangerous crea- 
tare. Their fears were alleviated by four of 
the Wellington blacks, whom I had brought 
with me, assurifig them that T bad no inten- 
tion of torting them. However, they coald 
not be persuaded "to descend from the trees, 
till I sat down, a posture whicli, among the 
blacks, denotes peace. They tlien, all ‘came, 
and sat down in a circular form around me. 
My own blacks began to be much alarmed, 
for which I gave them a severe check, jadg- 
ing that if these strangers entertained ‘any de- 
sign to injure us, they would only be émbol - 
ened by-ourfears. . 

As they spoke the same langoage as the 
Wellington blacks, I began to talk to them 
concermig a fatore state. I fotind they had 
some notions of this doctrine, but they were 
very obscure and superstitious. I explained 
to them what the scriptures declare. as to 
what will become of both the righteous and 
the wicked after death. You would have 
been mach gratified to witness the effect 
which every word prodoced .on their minds; 
and with what amazement and surprise they 
looked upon me, as if 1 were a being d : 
from the skies. After much interesting 
course, the king told one of his mén ta fetch 
me some fish and eggs. This order was soon 
obeyed, and several large fishes and. three 
wild duck eggs wére placed before me. As I 
had been living on opossums for the last 
twelve days, FE assare you I made a hearty 
meal. In the evening we exchanged presents 
with our new friends, they giving to. my sable 


well upon the settlement, on account of the 
wicked examples here exhibited. The whites 


companions head-bands, nets, caps, skins, and 
iniphousents of war, and we giving to them in 
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retarn blankets and tomahawks. next 
morning we all rose very early, went to 
the “ Bu alarge body of water at. the 


distance of ahout five miles, where they em- 
barked .on their canoes, and employed them- 
selyes.ia fishing with. spears made for that 
parpose, __ It is, impossible to enumerate all 
the instances of respect shewed to me by these 
poor creatures. 

‘November 8,—Y esterday the blacks retarned 
to the setilement after an absence of tweniy- 
one, days-; I coald nct, conjecture what kept 
them away so Jong, bat I find they have been 
Beonaing an operation on seven boys, which 

ist’ in knoc ing out oneof the front teeth, 
akins and nets, and not al- 


act were before always laughing, 


I am often filled 
and sorrow. on account of these 
weetohed creatures. The Lord grant that the 
-siar from on, high may soon visit them. 
enever J look at a, black, however deform- 
bis’ ‘outward tabernacle may be, I feel for 
the spirit that inhabits it. If with- 
outiticliness no mar shal! see the Lord, what 
barons of these poor creatures whes they 
Ignuched, into the unfathomable. gulf ! 
to. whom little is given, from such 
é can. be required ; but if that little is not 
improved, how awful must it be for them! 
7) of God is a rock on which my 
is imheritance, uttermost parts 
arth for his ession. But, the work. will 
tallow of any procrastination on our 
May all Christians become co-workers with 
God in saving souls, and ushering in the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, which shall never have an end. 
I think, how y slioald I be if I were able 
to preach to the blacks from “‘ Arise, shine, 
for thy light is come, and the glory of the 
Lofd is'risen upon thee.” TI bellere the time 
yet my latter may J 
BMIGRATION TO BOTANY BAY. 


Tue London Quarterly Review has re- 
commended the removal of the super- 
of this country, to 
Australasia;—the convicts to. be em- 
ployed. in. preparing for their recep- 
tion. As it may be revolting to the 
feelings of honest emigrants to be- 
come fellow-citizens with criminals, 
this objection may be removed, by fix- 
ing on new settlements, where no con- 
viets are; and the gangs of convicts 
who are sent to labour there, pre- 
paring the houses and fences, may, he 


removed previous to the asrival of the 
free settlers. ‘The rations: given ‘by 
goverament for the Jabour of the con- 
viets. may be, charged, asthe fee- 
simple purchase of the estate, and in 
this manner the whole expense of the 
trausport and support of offenders 
may be repaid. ‘ 

in this favoured climate there are 
no. fevers, nor. variolous diseases; 
the: hooping coagh is unknown. The 
discovery of Brisbane river at Morton 
Bay, has presented a fine country for 
settlers, where the ground is open, 
and ready for the plough, or herds.of 
cattle; not like the forest back seitle- 
ments of America and Canada, which 
require severe and expensive Jabour 
of the hatchet, previous to, sowing 
buck-wheat between the stamps.of 
trees. 

Melville Island; in 12 south latitude 
and 137 east longitade, is convenient 
tothe India and Chinese trade ; it pro- 
duces the same spices as some of the 
Dutch islands, and.is occupied by.an 
English colony and garrison.;:) 

Port Western, in Bass streight,' has 
a river flowing through a country like 
England, and a settlement is intended. 
The settlement of Botany Bay,.now 
thirty-seven years old, contains:Syd- 
néy,a town of twelve hundred houses, 
and seven thousand inhabitants; 
the country around is highly improved, 
and. well stocked ; it has two churches, 
two Wesleyan chapels, and a Roman- 

Paramatta, at Port Jackson; 
fifteen handred 
sor, on the Hawksbery. river, has nine 
hundred inhabitants.. Newcastle,ion 
the Coal river, is rapidly adyvanning} 
and the lands, to’ a great extent,até 
rich in agriculture and. pastéred 

There are one thousand) islands, 
small and great, unoccupied by any 
Europeans, besides innamerable bays 
and rivers, on the east:ainde niirth 
coast of New South 
groups, of New Britain,;.New ireland, 
New, Georgia, New Hebrides;hend 
New Caledonia: Single :4raveliets 
have passed hundreds of miles through 
the country, and they weré feceived 
every where by the natives withikind- 
ness and hospitality. Two: great Enag- 
lish companies are: now incorporated 
by actof parliament, te colonize these 
delightfal regions. The convicts may 
be considered as pioncers,te oyercome 


lowing them to: speak or laugh for nine succes- 
sive days. After this, they are.not.considered 
es itee.”’ children, but young men. Three | 
lithe good; ‘farther than learning the native 
language, end preaching to the three | 
week, However, I do believe | 
at good will be done among the younger | 
dren, as so0n as we can collect them on an | 
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all ‘the obstacles to the comfortable 
establishment of free settlers ; and it 
should be regulated, that no establish- 
ment of criminals should be settled 
withia an unpleasant distance of the 
volamtary emigrants. The punish- 
ment-of banishment should no longer 
be unaccompanied by hard labour. 
The convicts, in régiments under mili- 
tary- gaard, should be moved from 
place to place, as a camp, under the 
command of their officers, overseers, 
and engineers. They should be class- 
ed according to their abilities, as: ma- 
sons,) carpenters, sawyers, smiths, 
stone catters, gardeners, and labour- 
ers on the’earth or the forests. Thus 
the expense of penitentiaries, houses 
of correction, and hulks, in England, 
may be saved: 
LONDON UNIVERSITY. 
We wish speed to the progress.of 
light by true knowledge, whether 
aided by Pestalozze de Weitz, Bell, 
or Lancaster. Even this gigantic 
scheme of a great day-schoo! in. Lon- 
don for teaching the circle of science, 
is a sign of the times, and may excite 
the worthy masters of small acade- 
mies to enlarge their plan. .. The 
shopkeeper’s son, in. these:days, 
quires. more than book-keeping or 
mercantile arithmetic. He should 
know grammar and the rudiments of 
eography, history and astronomy, 
iography, a translation of the Greek 
and Latin classics, a brief encyclope- 
dia: of the simplest and most useful 
sciences, natural history, the French 
language and. the -Holy. Scriptares. 
These may be read in classes of ma- 
tual instruction. Each. lad, accord- 
ing to his taste, will follow it up by 
more extensive reading at home, and 
these who do not drink in a partieu- 
lar science, or retain it in memory, 
will; at least exercise elocution by 
audible reading in their turns. 
is now a most important 
mode of education gaining ground by 
day tutors, and day governesses, 
which gives the incomparable advan- 
tage of domestic education a safe- 
guard from ten thousand ills, A 
steady young lady, of good conduct 
and character, may easily. acquire 
£200 a year, by going to teach her 
pupils at their homes an hour each, 


As books of the elements ‘of ‘every 
sort of learning abound, families 
may combine io forming a. select 
class of twelve pupils for the’ day 
governess. Thesame mode may be 
practised by day tutors, teaching boys 
at their homes. ‘It has hitherto been 
confined to dancing, writing, geogra- 
phy, and music; bat all the education 
of a public school may’ be ‘thas im: 
parted to a class of twélve boys’ on 
the system of mutual instraction, and 
the books, properly arranged. in small 
portions, will make each readera 
lectarer to the rest! 
Public schools have some 
tages, when the teacher is the 
visitation of a committee of subseri- 
bers. The funds will supplysahouwse 
of better accommodation ‘then sehool- 
masters could otherwise’ afford 
largé number of boardérs ‘or da 
scholars. These funds may..supply 
books: and lectures on a more liberal 
scale than usual in private acadetnies, 
An improved system, ‘more extensive, 
brief, and regular, than disudl, may 
arranged, and men of talent,remune- 
rated for complying with roles which 
individually ‘they could’ not ~ 
The expense of education ‘shodld be 
cheaper than ordinary, and the profits 
may yield a fair dividend to the sub- 
scribers. Ifthe school be a goodone, 
the name of the street will record ‘its 
celebrity; but the title of London 
versity promises too much to yield 
Mr. Epitor. 
Str,—Of all the crimes, which, have 
disgraced the page of man’s history 
none can equal that of seduction: » In 
it are summed up every vice, ih 
it are incladed every thing that is 
mean, base, and derogatory to’ the 
character of man.—Do you ask for 
isy? Itis therein all its de- 
ceitful colouring.—Do you lodk for 
falsehood? There you will find it in 
allits glaring and detestable charac- 
ter.—-Is it treachery? The sedacer 
betrays his ‘dearest friend. He a 
complishes his purpose, and boasts of 
his success.—Is it cruelty? What 
can equal the barbarity of the sedu- 
cer!—Is it ingratitude, that basest of 
vices? Where will you find it in all 


its grovelling wickedness, but in se- 


music, drawing, reading, writing, &c. | duction 


* 
| 
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Callous must be that breast, unfeeling 
that heart, depraved above all names 
of viee, that spirit which ‘can accom- 

ish the seduction of innocence. It 
as the office of Satan ; and he that:at- 
tempts it, leagues himself with the 
enemy of God! Is there an immortal 
human spirit so deprared, so lost to 
all its heaven-born energies, as to 
stoop from the glorious altitude of its 
native dignity, to ruin, to destroy, to 
blast, a lovely, innocent, confiding 
woman? The wretch who is capable 
of. such, baseness is unworthy the 
name of man, a disgrace) to society, 
and a-pest of the earth! Shew me his 
face, Monster! canst thou’ support 
my gaze? Does not thy blood thrill 
within: thee?; What hast thou done? 
See that poor wreteh stretched on the 
earth, loaded with diseases, and stu- 
pified by intoxication: Yet she is 
mene bat:in the spring time of life; 

these tresses, these’ beautiful 
ringlets ;~she has no home—no mo- 
ther on whose lap to rest her agonized 
head, no father to solace her afflic- 
tion, no friend to sympathize with her 
sufferings; an outcast from: society, 
and ‘forsaken of all. Yet she once 
saw ‘better days, once moved in a 
respectablé sphere. Look at her, 
dost thou know her? Wretch, ’tis the 
victim of thy’ seduction. "Tis she 
who gave thee her all; and this is the 
return thou hast madeher. Recollect 
the first day thou sawest her; she was 
then happy; the bloom of health 
played around her cheek; she pos- 
sessed innocence, she lived in bliss, 
but thou camest in the spirit of the 
first tempter, and beneath smiles, 
and the of honour, in- 
tegrity, and love, concealdst the mali- 
cious venom of thy heart. She fell 
beneath thy hellish machinations, and 
is the state’ in which we find 

r 

The roses have now left her cheek; 
the lily no longer flourishes in her 
complexion, théy have given place to 
the’ worm of disease, which has com- 
menced his work of destruction. 

But why do 'talk of her earthly 
net her mind, her soul, is blasted, 

st, destroyed; and thou art the 
cause! May the vengeance of a justly 
incensed God pursue thee through 
life, and cause thee to feel a portion 
at least of the misery thou hast heaped 
upon others! Bot think not, without 
deep repentance, thou shalt finally 


escape. ‘Thou mayest be spared in 
this ‘world, 'thow mayest even enjoy 
the'applause which, in this enlightened 
age, villains of thy stamp are found 
capable of bestowing on wickedness 
such as thine. But there is ‘a day of 
reckoning coming, a day when all 
hearts shall'be searched,’ when‘every 
thing that is hidden shall be revealed 
to a surrounding world. 'Then ‘thy 
guilt shall appear, them thou shalt 
hear thy Judge pronounce the awful 
sentence, which shall thrilt' thy heart 
with horror, Depart, evcursed 
Belfast. 
AN ESSAY,ON LOVEs 
Tuere is a peculiar kind of feeling 
in the breast of man, when he enters 
on the platform of life, if we may so 
term it, or when he comes forward to 
exhibit himself, or his. writings, to the 
eye of the world; he experiences an 
indefinite anxiety about the result of 
his adventure, a sort of fear that he 
shall not be well received; and a half 
rising: hope that he shall wiw the lau- 
his view. 6 
A good entrance is of great 
tance; accordingly, we authors'try:to 
fix-on some peculiar ‘word, that shall 
sound like masic in the ear°of the 
listener ; and if this fail, we cull) out 
some ‘beautiful sentence in poetry or 
in prose. We sometimes also scrape 
up'a portion of Greek or Roman lum- 
ber, and tastefully set it’ at the com- 
mencement'of our papers, thouzh ‘too 
many of us searcély know the taste of 
these exotic dishes. But we will not 
be pedantic on this occasion; for we 
think that what is of importanve to 
the reader, may be as easily conveyed 
to him in his mother tongue, as in the 
of the inhabitants of another 
part of the earth. ' Nor will we intro- 
duce to our friends the sayings of onr 
ancient sages, for with due deference 
to the wisdom of former periods, we 
may affirm, that there is ‘not much 
occasion to shine in their light.) "In- 
deed we are so Juminous all around, 
that an introduction of our ancesters 
would seem like a starting up of horn 
lanterns amidst resplendent gaslights. 
However, this seems to be the gene- 
ral opinion, and we speak in this 
case as the oracle of the world. But 
jadging as we think correctly, and ac- 
cording to our private opinion, we are 
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bold to: say, that. what we: possess jis 
rather the appearance than the reality, 
rather;the material of our forefathers 
lighted ap, and exhibited to the world, 
than any thing of ourown contrivance. 
While they, poor fellows, were toiling 
in their subterraneous. abodes. of 
meditation, the lamp suspended aloft, 
and dimly illuminating their sphere; 
while their souls left these earthly te- 
nements,.and ascended to the very 
heights of the. intellectual system, 
heaven often being scaled by them, 
and the materials for enlightening the 
world procured in these rare and de- 
lightful regions, their days passed 
away, in relation to their fellow crea- 
tures, as the shadow which is seen for 
a little time, and: possesses nothing 
which. attracts, and then falls into 
‘-oblivien’s gloomy shades.” 

But oar present race is as expert in 
digging, as they perhaps were in as- 
cending ; and so it happens that these 
treasures are discovered, and thema~ 
terials put together as due proportion 
would requite, in order that the lamp 
may gleam with lustre, and then it is 
fixed-up inthe intelleetaal world. 

It would seem like pure egotism, if 
we were. to refer to ourselves as ‘an 
exception to this general character; 
we will not therefore do so, but leave 
owe candid readers to judge by our 
writings, whether we give what is all 
our own, or the property of others. 

The Fates seem very enpropitious 
tous at.our commencement, for the 
word we were going to imtroduce, is 
certainly not our own invention. We 
must, however, be allowed to follow 
the general tract, as it regards terms, 
for if we. give some of our own manu- 
factare; who will understand them? 
However, ‘this word which we speak 
of is'so commonly known, that no 
parallel can scarcely be drawn be- 
tween it and any other. It is a word 
which carries with it “notions vast, and 
thoughts of high import.” It bas occa- 
sioned.many a fluttering in the heart of 
‘tgentle swain and maiden fair,” and 
we intredace it now, and designate it 
as the magical word—Love. 

Love is a feeling of the mind, which 
delights itself in the qualities of others. 
And this love may extend itself from 
the supreme Creator, through the in- 
termediate ranks of angels and human 
beings, to irrational animals, 

The particular sort of leve is regu- 
lated by the peculiar associations 


which are necessarily found in our 
union with others, and this union may 
be. accomplished .by means direct or. 


indirect, by experience or by testi-. 


mony. ‘ 

Love, we will define to be a passion. 
whichis formed gradually, and though 
there be in the mind a ¢ ty for. 
possessing it, yet the mind does not 
possess it, except by union with ob~ 


jects. For it seems absurd to inti- 


mate that love may exist in the mind, 
when there is ne object to excite its 
operations. 

It ought to be considered also, that 
we must havea knowledge of quali- 
ties before we can love them. We 
must have a knowledge of their resi- 
dence in the breast of some man, be- 
fore. we can love that man, And 
there must have been previously a 
process of connecting certain advan- 
tages with certain qualities, before 
we could attach so much importance 
to one quality, in comparison with 
what we attribute to another. 

We have our minds thus filled with 
ideas of various kinds of excellencies, 
and certain degrees of them;. and 
when we perceive them existing in the 
person of any one, we find involun- 
tarily arising, the feeling called Love. 

. We will class these kinds into vari- 
ous orders, that we may see their pro- 
per distinctions. 

Benevolence, condescension, and a 
will for the welfare of man, are dispo- 
sitions existing in the Supreme Being. 
Wherever these are Properly appre- 
ciated, man feels love to God. j 

Kindness, and an interest in our 
welfare, are described as tbe prevail- 
ing feeling of the various orders of 
pure spirits. Wherever these are 
properly valaed, man loves angels, 

Beauty of form, ease of deportment, 
and clearness of complexion, are 
reckoned the external perfections of 
the female sex. Intelligence, suavity 
of disposition, and fidelity, the inter- 
nal ornaments; wherever these are 
possessed, and properly valued, man 
leves the female sex. 

Integrity, learning, and benevo- 
lenee, are considered the embellish- 
ments of man; where these are pos- 
sessed, and properly rated, man is 
loved, 

Courage, faithfulness, and beauty, 
are reckoned the best qualities of irra- 
tional animals; where these are 
found, ever brutes are loved. 
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pound feeling’ of wiiicli love forms a 
part)’ Fer instdtice, volence, 
whidlt imdy'be defined a¥ an interest 
we'*take’ ‘welfare ‘of others, 
is ‘distinet*from a simple delight in 
the’ they possess. 
Benevoletice implies a want in the 
person On whom it acts. Pity is still 
farther on, and implies a great degree 
ofewint,’’ But as these are connected 
in séme measure with love, we will 
‘them to our readers, 
observing, that if these, ahd other 
fettiigs’ of ‘a kindred nature, were 
gerierally possessed by human 
beings, this world would be more 
‘héarly approximated to an abode of 
happiness than it is at present. 
‘We'must not dismiss our subject 
tif We have considered the love which 
We dwe'to the Almighty. All other 
lové’ is matter of choice with us, this 
A matter of duty. Or we might 

tition, that creature love is purely of 
‘éhéicé, while that to God, and those 
contiected ‘with it, are essentially of 
‘duty.’ But though,a daty, yet we are 
ndt to Consider it a task, nor is it in- 
téidéed as ‘such; for if the heart of 
‘tian be rightly biassed, he cannot omit 
loving the Supreme Being, and what 
is'féquited of us is the bringing our- 
Selves Yound to a right direction, and 
‘tlie rest will naturally follaw. God is 
al Ways blessing us, therefore we should 
Be continually or frequently thinking 
of’his goodness. And as, lore is.a 
delight in qualities, we cannot omit 
feeling it when we contemplate the 
a ties of the Most High; that is, 
yu the supposition that all other ne- 
cessary things thereto belonging are 
ih “existence. We cannot of course 
16%é'& being whom we have offended, 
iil Nie Ug ‘reconciled to us, Nor can 
we love a being with genuine affec- 
tion; when we act contrary to his laws. 
“First make the tree good, and then 
‘Wiltie fruit be good.” And if good 
fruit’ df this sort exist, who can con- 
fapinte the happy effects connected 
with i¢? 


‘If’ that Being be our friend, who 
first brought worlds into existence, 
and ‘formed this beautiful system 
which glides around, and spoke life 
and animation to clods of.earth, that 
they should breathe and act, what cen 
he not do for us? If he be our enemy, 
what penalty may he notinflict? If the 
various orders of angelic beings who 
bask in the sunshine of perfection, be 
93.—VOL. VITI. 


continually employed in ,contemplat- 
ing the qualities of the Godhead, and 
this ‘their employment causes. that 
tranquillity which they possess in that 
country where all is peace; can.there 
be any reason, why man should not 
avail himself of the advantage which 
he has, of drinking of the stream which 
flows from this same ocean? Surely 
not. Dion. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE PROPRIETY, OF 
FIELD DIVERSIONS, 


Clementia et misericorilias”' 


To condemn altogether those amuse- 
ments which many account rational, 
and even honourable, would perhaps 
appear to some an act of rashness and 
injustice ; but as acandid inquirer into 
the propriety of them, it is a duty in- 
cumbent on me to give my réal opi- 
sion both with justice and .impar- 
tiality, sw 

That the design of all these amuse- 
ments and diversions is the pleasure 
and gratification of man, and,,that 
these objects are not attained without 
the tormenting of poor animals, ocan- 
not be denied. I ask, therefore, is it 
rational, or humane, to seek pleasure 
at the expense of those poor beasts, 
which are always unable to oppose, 
and generally to avoid, the means em- 
ployed for their destruction? Many 
centuries ago, hunting was a, yery 
gencral occupation; but, if it be ask- 
ed, why the ancients huntea, and) why 
our country gentlemen now hunt,,there 
will, be a material difference, between 
the answers: the object of the former 
was sustenance and support—the Jat- 
ter, gratification and amusement,+— 
All, undoubtedly depends .upon.. the 
motive wherewith any thing is done ; 
there would be no more harm or injus- 
tice in killing animals with. dogs, or 
guns in the field, than in the shambles 
with the knife, provided. both were 
done with the. same motive. Bat that 
the object of our sportsmen is plea- 
sure, and not subsistence, is very evi- 
dent from.two reasons; first, because 
they pursue animals which are net 
eatable and,, secondly, because they 
use not the readiest means of procur- 
ing those that are. 

‘ox-hunting is the first to which I 
aJlade.. The, objection to this may be, 
“« that killing foxes is of great benefit 
to the farmers.” True, itis; bat the 
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farmers themselves have a much more 
expeditious way of ridding themselves 
of these obnoxious ehimals, and that 
is, by traps. «Now, they can not only 
get them quicker by these means, but 
they can do it without. breaking down 
fences, or injuring their fields in any 
other way, which is’ an evil that sports- 
men have not as yét always been so 
fortunate as to avoid. 

A still stronger proof that the sports- 
man’s pleasure is nearer to his heart 
than the farmér’s benefit, is this; that 
if any rich country gentleman were to 
liear that one of his tenants had en- 
trapped a fox, he would be so invete- 
rate against him, as almost to dis- 
charge him from bis farm. This, I 
know, is a case by no means uncem- 
mon, and I would not have introduced 
_ it here, had I not good grounds for so 


doing. 

The killing of what is good for food, 
is the point next to be considered.— 
Any one who has an object in view, 
and is very anxious of obtaining it, 
will undoubtedly make use of those 
means by which he can gain it the 
soonest ; to suppose otherwise, is con- 
trary to common réason. Bat does 
the sportsman actin this manner? If 
he saw ‘a flock’ of partridges' a short 
distance from him, would he ‘try to 
kill as matly as he could, that he might 
get sufficient for his wants, and so re- 
tarn hoine? or would he riot wait till 
they atos#; and had got’ at a conveni+ 
ent distance from him, and then’shoot? 
The latter, I should imagine; and why? 
Is it because he pities the poor birds, 
and wishes to give them an opportu- 
nity of ¢scaping? No: but for this 
reason—to shoot them on the ground 
would not be sportsmaniike ; and rather 
than put them out of their misery at 
once, he would prefer torturing them 


by a niore lingering death. Itis quite | - 


clear, that amusement in these occu- 
pations, if not the only design, is the 

incipal one; and to argue that poor 
dumb animals were creatéd for man 
to abuse and to torment, is unreason- 
able as well as unjust. Man is un- 
doubtedly the superior part of crea- 
tion, and the Almighty Was given all 
things for his use, but not for his abuse, 
as many érroneously imagine. 

I would now introduce “fishing,” 
thougl, perhaps, it ought scarcely to 
be brought under the denomination of 
field sports.—Many, who would by no 
means either hunt or shoot, indulge 


themselves in this amusement: the 
question is, what is the difference be- 
tween them? All:of them are follow- 
ed°more from amusefient than from 
any other motive, and all of them ter- 
minate more or less in the destruction 


of poor brute beasts: Fishing’ may 
be a quieter amusement, but I cannot 
see in what respect itis a more ‘harm- 
less one. The reason why fishing ‘is 
generally considered the least: cruel, 
is this; the fishes cannot, like ‘the ~ 
beasts of the field, so plainly shew the 
agonies in which their existence is 
terminated; and many ‘people, who 
would witness the death of a fish with- 
out ever giving one single thought ‘of 
the misery it occasions, would be mov+ 
ed with pity and compassion, were 
they to see a hare torn by dogs, lying 
bleeding and expiring on the ground. 
In what has been said, my intention 
is not to condemn all those who in- 
duige in these diversions, but rather 
to submit to their candid inquiry, 
whether they are consistent with hu- 
manity or not? If you acknowledge, 
that not to make use of the recreations 
allowed us by the Almighty, is de- 
spising our privileges and bis good- 
ness; I think you must also acknow- 
ledge, that seeking pleasure from the 
destruction of animals is likewise act- 
ing inconsistently with his mercy to- 
wards us. It is not probabie that'a 
jast and ‘merciful God' would ‘create 
animals for us to‘torment; and théugh 
we ‘have dominion over birds, bests, 
and ‘fishes, that’ power was nof given 
unto that we might abase’ ther, 
but rather make a proper'tise OF thei. 
As wé are commaided to be niereiful, 
as our Father in heaven 78, if is $0 far 
wrong to torment animals} that 
ever a duty enjoinéd to behave wit 
tenderness towards them. "' © 
Should it be said, that they ‘are be- 
low our notice; I would’ ask, are we 
below: God’s notice? for I conceive 
the difference between God and man 
to be much zreater than between man 
and beasts; and if he shews so mach 
mercy towards us, we ought also’ to 
do so towards ‘them, ‘I would by 
no méans (as I mentioned above) be 
thought to condemn all sportsmen 
discriminately, as I have no doubt 
there are many kind-hearted, ténder, 
and even humane, among them. [f'attri- 
bate it to want of thought, and too 
great familiarity with the sports. A 
butcher thinks no more of knocking 
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down a beast than ifit were a log of 
wood, beeause be is familiar with the 
employment. A sportsman sees no 
eruelty in chasing a poor fox or, kare 
to death, from the very same reason. 
The same excusecannot be made for 
man tormenting beasts, as for beasts 
tormenting one; another; and if it is 
reason which makes man superior to 
a beast, I cannot see how he can shew 
his superiority in any other way than 
in ‘the: exercising of it. Let. every 
sportsman consider whether he is jus- 
tified in his occupation or not ; let him 
candidly inquire into the propriety 
and reasonableness of it; and let him 
act; not according te the custom of the 
ageyand the example of others, bat 
to the dictates of his own conscienee. 
It is‘neither charitable nor just that I 
should condemn him; but if he con- 
demns himself, then is there sufficient 
evidence both against the propriety 
and lawfulness of these 
dtiw 


ON FAITH)’ HOPE, AND CHARITY, AS 
EXISTING IN HEAVEN. 


(Erom Dr. A. Clarke’s Commentary on 
1 Cor. xiii, By W. F.) 

1. Love, is properly the image of God 
inthe soul; for God is love, By faith, 
we receive from our Maker ; by hope, 
we expect a future and eternal good ; 
but by love, we resemble God ; and by 
it alone we are qualified to enjoy hea- 
ven, and so be one with him through- 
out eternity. Faith, says one, is the 
‘oundation of the Christian life and of 
good works: Hope rears the super- 
structare; but Love finishes, completes, 
and crowns it ia a blessed eternity. 
Faith and respect ourselves alone ; 
lone takes in both God and man. 
Faith helps, and hope sustains us; 
but love. to God and man makes us 
obedient and useful.. This one consi- 
deration is sufficient to shew that love 
is greater than either faith or hope. 

, 2.,Some say that dove is the greatest, 
because it remains throughout eter- 
nity, whereas faith and hope proceed 
only through life ;. hence we say, that 
there faith is lost in sight, and hope in 
fruition. But does the apostle say 
believe not. faith and hope 
will as necessarily enter into eternal 
glory,,as love will. The perfections 


ef God are absolute in their natare, 
infiniteig number, and eternal in their 


duration. However high, glorious, or 
sublime, the soul may be in that eter- 
nal: state, it will ever, to 
God, be limited in its powers; and 
must be improved and expanded by the 
communications of the supreme Being. 
Hence it will bave infinite glories in 
the natare. of God to apprehend by 
faith, to anticipate by hope, and to 
enjoy by dove. 

3. From the-nature of the Divine 
perfections, there. must be infinite 
glories in them, which must be the 
objects of faith to disembodied spirits ;. 
because it is impossible that they 
should be experimentally or positively 
hnown by any creature, Even in the 
heaven of heavens. we shall, in refer- 
ence to the infinite and.eternal excel- 
lencies of God, walk by faith, and not 
by sight. We shall eredst..the exist- 
ence of infinite and illimitable glories 
jn Him, which, from their absolute and 
infinite nature, must be incommuni- 
cable. .And, as the very nature of 
the..soul shews it to be capable of 
eternal growth and improvement; so 
the communications from. the Deity, 
which are to produce this growth, 
and effect this improvement, must be 
objects of faith to the pure spirit; and, 
if objects of faith, consequently. objects 
of hope: for as hope is ** the expecta- 
tion of future good,” it is inseparable 
from the nature of the soul, to know 
of the exis‘ence of any attainable 
good, without making it immediately 
the object of desire or hope. And 
is it not this that shall constitute 
the eternal and progressive happiness 
of the immortal spirit ; viz: knowing, 
from what it has received, that there 
is infinitely more to be received ; and 
desiring to be put in possession of 
every communicable good which it 
knows to exist ? 

4. As faith goes forward 10 view, so 
hope goes forward to desire ; and God 
continues to ecommunieate ; every com- 
munication making; way for another, 
by preparing the soul for greater en- 
joyment; and this enjoyment must 
produce Jove.. To say that. the soul 
can have neither faith nor hope in a 
futare state, isto say that, as soon as 
it enters heaven, it is as happy as it 
can possibly. be; and this goes to 
exclude all growth in the ‘eternal 
state and all progressive manifesta- 
tions and communications of God: and 
consequently to fix a spirit, which is 


a composition of infinite desires, in 
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a state of eternal sameness, in which 
it must gteatly changed) ia: ‘its 
constitution, to find endless gratifi- 
cation. 

5. To. sum up the reasoning on this 
subject, I think it necessary to ob- 
serve—1l, That the term faith is here 
to be takenin the general sense of the 
word, for that: belief which a soul bas 
of the infinite sufficiency and good~- 
ness of God; in consequence of the 
discoveries he has made of bimself 
and:his designs, either by revelation, 
or immediately by his Spirit. Now 
we know that God has revealed him- 
self not-onty in reference to this world, 
but in: reference to eternity; and 
much of our faith is employed in 
things pertaining to the eternal world, 
and. the enjoyments in that state. 
2. That hope is to be taken in its 
common acceptation, the expectation of 
future. good: which expectation is 
necessarily founded on faith ; as faith 
is founded on knowledge. God gives 
revelation which concerns both 
worlds, containing exceeding great 
and.‘ precious promises relative to 
both... We. believe what he has said on 
his own veracity; and we hope to en- 
joy the promised blessings in ‘both 
worlds, because he is faithful who 
hath promised. 3. As the promises 
stand-in) reference to ‘both worlds, so 
also must the faith and hope to which 
these :promises stand as objects. 
4. The .enjoyments in’ the eternal 
world are all spiritual, and must: pro- 
ceed immediately from God himself. 
5.,God in the plenitade of his excel- 
lencies, is as incomprehensible toa 
glorified spirit, as he is to a’ spirit 
resident in flesh and blood. 6. Every 
created, intellectual nature, is capable 
of eternal improvement. 7. If seeing 
God as he is, be essential to the eter- 
nal happiness of beatified spirits, 
then the discoveries which he makes 
of himself must be gradual ;) foras- 
much as it is impossible, that ‘an infi- 
nite eternal natare, can be manifested 
toa, limited and created nature, in 
any other way. 8. As the perfeetions 
of God are infinite, they are capable 
of being eternally manifested: and 
after all manifestations, :there' must 
be an infinitude of perfections still to 
be .brought to! view... 9: As every 
soul that bas any just notion of Ged, 
must know that he is possessed of :all 
possible perfections the 'perfee- 
tions being the objects of knowledge, 


must be: objects of faith. Every 


holy: spirit feels itself possessed of 
unlimited desires, for the enjoyment of 
spiritual good; and faith in the iofi- 
nite goodness, necessarily implies 
that:he will satisfy every desire he has 
excited. 11. The power to gratify, 
in the Divine Being, and the capacity 
to be gratified in the immortal spirit, 
will necessarily excite continual de- 
sires; which desires, on the evidence 
of faith, will as necessarily produce 
hope, which is the expectation of future 


good. 12, All possible perfections in 


God, are the objects of faith: and the 
communication of all possible blessed- 
ness, the object of hope. ¥3.° Faith 
goes forward to apprehend, and ‘hope 
to anticipate, as God continues to dis- 
cover his unbounded glories and per- 
fections. 14. Thus discovered and 
desired, their influences become com- 
municated, love possesses them, and 
is excited and increased by communi- 
cation. 15. With respect to those 
which are commanicated, faith and 
hope cease, and go forward to new 
apprehensions and anticipations, while 
love continues to retain and enjoy the 
whole. 16, Thus an eternal interest is 
kept up; and infinite blessings, ‘in 
endless succession, apprehended, anti- 
cipated, and enjoyed. lr 

- 6, My opinion, that faith and hope, 
as well as dove, will continue in a future 
state, will; no doubt, appear singular 
tolmany, who have generally consider- 
ed.the two former as terminating*in 
this lower world: bat this arises from 
an’ improper notion of the: beatified 
state, and from inattention ‘to the state 
and capacity of the soul, ‘If ‘it 
the same faculties there, which it! has 
here, howsoever ‘improved they may 
be, it must acquire its i from 
the supreme Being, im the way of com- 
munication ; and this ‘communivation 
must necessarily’ be forthe 
reasons already alleged ; ‘and if gra- 
dual; then there mast‘be (iftin: that 
state we have any knowledge atall of 
the Divine nature) faith: thatosuch 
things exist, and: maybe éommuni- 
cated ; desire to possess thein, hevause 
they are good; and ‘Aope'thuat ‘these 
good things shall be communicated. 

7, I conclude therefore,’ from these, 

and a multitude of other reasonings 
which might -be brou to bear on 
this sabjeet, that faith and hope will 
ever exist in the eternal world as well 
as love ; and that there, as wellas here, 
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it may endlessly be'said, The greatest 
of these is love. ‘With great propriety, 
therefore, does! the’ apostle exhort; 
Follow after love'; tt being.so essen- 
tial to our comfort and happiness here, 
and to our beatification'in the-etérnal’ 
world; and how necessary faitlyiand 
love are to the same) ‘end, we — 
— bs wod o 


REFLECTIONS ON THE GLORY, oF 


Paine’s favourite minion ! 
The theme of ber story. 


is nota more moving apecia- 
eleoin ‘the world than a fallen hero: 
however great may have been his 
crimes, is, calculated to gain our 
sympathy and commiseration; as the 
height from which he falls requires 
him to, be armed with more than com- 
mon. philosophy to sustain the shock ; 
and ‘he displays no less the man by 
bearing, than he did the hero by con- 
quering. 

It-has been doubted by many, whe- 
ther, Napoleon. can, lay-just claim to 
the above title ofhero. If weexamine 
the pretensions of those of ;ancient 
days who .teceived the appellative, 
we shall discover}, that. on the, same 
grounds, oi bloody ;warfare, andidevas- 
tation, which placed the laurel onthe 
brows of Titus, Alexander, andCwrar, 
Napoleon is fully —_- to the glo- 
rious \tenm.).) lows off bs 
odit is pleaded, ‘that the obliterating 
offences) of career are suflicientto 
expunge his fame; but were the gene- 
rala\of Carthage, Greeec, or Rome, a 
whitthe Jess culpable?) By:nomeans. 
He was deceiving, cruel, remorseless, 
and} vindictive—so were they: he de- 
spised, and trampled on tho. feelings 
of oun common pature-—they did. the 
same: hewas.a brave man, possessed 
ofenterprise, military tact,and prompt 
devision,—they,also possessed these 
characteristics. The path of a con- 

orig always paved with fluctua- 

dean and uncertainty; and, eonse- 
quently, it nequires all his sophistry 
te maintain.it; hence his breaches) of 
honour. and integrity, his private mur- 
ders, and midnight stabbings, iare a 
necessary policy, requisite to pre- 
serve the bale of his glory.: In the 
phraseology of history, Napoleon was 
a here, and,one of the greatest o men 
that ever lived. 


What will posterity say of hiay who 
agitated *half Europe the 
nineteenth century!!! ‘They will ap- 
plaad his prowess and individual cou- 
rage ; they will be astonishedcat the 
effects! produced iby his désolating Je- 
gions, and wonder at? tenterity in 
penetrating the consuming region of 
Russia.» The of futore years 
will.do him justice;! the. present can- 
not ; prejudices are too prevalent, 
some ‘exalting him» with ‘enthusiastic 


| fervour, and others debasing him with 


unmerited: matignity. »'Wereswe re- 
moved a century: or two fronvthe pe- 
riod. of the Corsican) adventurer, our 
decisions would be more ‘liberal and 
eorreet; and the actionsiof his event- 
fal reign would outshine those; of any 
other on historic record. . His! cou- 
rage, talent, discernment, successes, 
discomfitures, manoeuvres, and extra- 
ordinary alternatives, endurance: of 
varying climates, heat and eold, ‘mid- 
night watchings, secret assassinations, 
ambition, unquenched by ‘Russian 
snows, the last» struggle of hisaspir- 
ing spirit, his» 
ment, and: death}~will intefést the 
men of after years, and command’ their 
adniiring 
We love to peruse the page oftGres 
eian and Roman history, and:pursue 
the betovin his ‘track of | subjugation ; 
bat'with what a more ardent feeling 
we read of the great. transactions 
which have‘ transpired in oar day :— 
Napoleon’s rise and bravery; his suc- 
cessful accomplishmentof the passage 
of the Alps; the expedition to Egypt, 
and the address ‘he there displayed; 
the awful scenes at Leipzic: and Mos- 
cow ; his appalling retreat; exile to 
Elba ; and his final.effort at Waterloo, 
where the field rung with the name of 
him who had: so often addressed the 
participators of his reverses, in that 
strain of impassioned eloquence which 
fixedthis image for ever in their hearts ; 
for they regarded him with the adora- 
tion of a canonized prelate.—Bat, ah! 
brave: Frenchmen!) the is not 
yours, your emperor himself despairs ; 
and the orb of*' garish day” seems to 
smile in derision at your fruitless es- 
says for mastery; ye are routed, your 
commander flies; and the awful-mix- 
tare of ‘carnage and destructidn is 
unparalleled! Yet what is the horror, 
compared to the bleeding bosom of 
him whose hope has eternally fled? 
the whole of his army, with the excep- 
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tion of a few fugitives, stretched be- 
neath the moon-beam, and he the mes- 
senger of his own discomfiture and 
flight. Behold him at the transient 
bivouac, pensively musing on the con- 
sequences of the battle; how poig- 
nantly his recollection goads him with 
recent occurrences; and the loud and 
remorseless shouts of pursuing victory 
netrate his leafy retreat, triumphing 
in his frustrated attempt, and adding 
to the bitter draught placed before 
him. |Theimperial dignity has forsa- 
ken him; and that crown, with which 
the Pope had encircled his brows, has 
fallen to the earth: he knew the only 
resource left him was to abdicate. 

All is past.—The mighty one, who 
“esied, forsooth, because his arm was 
hampered,” is at rest; and the tran- 
quillity that reigns around his tomb 
is a striking contrast to the pursuits 
of his life. The peaceful island, and 
the drooping willows which recipro- 
cally weep over the slumbering chief, 
appear at war with the din of Auster- 
litz and Marengo. But he is gone, 
and from his example we may reap 
instruction.--The holy scriptures teach 
us the futility of trusting in our 
strength, by telling us of great men 
being tumbled from the pinnacle of 
their own erection, and their impiety 
punished’ with premature death: but 
conyuérors reflect not on the retribu- 
tion of Heaven, till it comes like the 
sweeping whirlwind ; ‘‘ForI the Lord 
have ‘spoken and their reckless 
eourse of bloodshed and impunity is 
cut sliort by the unimpeachable jus- 


tice of an unearthly tribunal. 
Lambeth Road, H. 
May 1826. 
ve 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 
(No, 1.) 


(Continued from col.719.) 
Between the tropics, the seasons are 
known to proceed with a very great de- 
gree.of regularity. The wind changes, 
or continues to blow,,in a uniform 
manner; and the wet and dry seasons 
are very rarely found to encroach on 
each other.’ There is no doubt that 
this is regulated. by the annualmarch 
of the sun; and such being the:case, 
it might very naturally be supposed, 
that the fluctuations of the atmosphere 
nearer the .poles must be under the 
dominion of the same influence, though 
in a manner somewhat less marked, 


from the diminished power of the great 
luminary. That the moon also has 
an influence is the popular belief, and 
it must be regarded as exceedingly 
probable. The rise of the tide, as 
produced by her, must cause a vibra- 
tion in the fields of air; and the attrac- 
tion itself may be supposed not less 
effectual to produce a fluctuation in 
the atmosphere than in the ocean. It 
was a reflection of this sort that led 
the illustrious Boyle to the invention 
of the barometer ; and though it failed 
to shew exactly what he expected, the 
discovery has been a valuable one for 
the purposes of science. 

The failure of the reasoning @ priori 
has been no less conspicuous in the 
researches into the changes ofthe air | 
than its tides. The variations of the 
seasons, from to dry, and from 
stormy to serene, should have, from 
theory, returned in a cycle of nineteen 
years, such being the dimits of the 
Iunarand solar changes... But this is 
known not to be the case ; and though 
favourable or unfavourable seasons 
may be arranged in classes, their re- 
currence is subject to no \law. that has 
been discovered. Sometimes warm 
and dry summers and cold winters 
follow in considerable succession, in- 
terrupted occasionally ‘by the oppo- 
site, that seem only exceptions. Some- 
times, on the other hand, cold and 
wet summers, and raw and tempes- 
tuous winters, take their place, with 
variations of an opposite. sort, that 
also appear only as exceptions. Un- 
der the latter circumstances, an opi- 
nion has arisen that our climate has 
become permanently deteriorated, and 
in consequence, the most gleomy sur- 
misings have been indulged in regard 
to posterity. Buta great discovery in 
modern astronomy may find its coun- 
terpart in meteorological science :— 
When a comet, in passing through the 
signs, has had its motion accelerated 
or disturbed: by the approach of an- 
other body, it is constantly foundiin a 
given period that it again encounters 
some other planet with influence of an 
opposite. kind, that again reduces it 
to its former regularity. In the same 
manner it appears that a balance is 
held in the. seasons ;..and. that -heat 
and eold,; wet: and dryy) alternately 
predominate, and have eontiiiued ‘to 
do so since’ the’ world’ hasbeen 
in» possession of its present, constitu, 
tion. 
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Poetry. 


If the seasons of thetropics be sub- 
ject to thevgaidance of the sun; and 
have their character it@pressed. by its 
uniformity; thos¢ of the.pole are sub- 
ject to a similar uniformity, iby. the 
joint. or rather alternate dominion of 
their lengthened day and night. Dur- 
ing the former, when the sun is long 
above the horizon, the absolute.degree 
of solar heatexceeds that of the equa- 
tor itself; but it is so long suspended 
during the winter, that frost again 
asserts its sway; and the seasons are 
characterized. almost as uniformly as 
the successien of day andnight. The 
character of the weather in the tempe- 
rate zones is in a medium between 
these opposite extremes, both in na- 
ture and degree; for while it is sub- 
ject to the continued operation of the 
solar heat, the regularity it would thus 
acquire is very frequently interrupted 
by the winds that blow from the con- 
trary quarters. In the polar and tro- 
pical regions, however, the prevailing 
winds are the result of the nature of 
the climate; in the temperate, they 
appear rather as the cause. 


Polperro, July 24. 
"(Tobe continued. ) 


POECKY. 


STANZAS. By G.¥: H. 


hopes, and visions high, 
and hopes, and visions high 
j 4. As Watts, 


Tue bright'and beautifal! where ara You now? 
And'hang with wild romance the mountain's 


brow; 
Clothed: with the charm of tale— 
The warrior’s battle-axe, the bandit’s bow, 
The helmet, plame, and shining coat of mail, 
With barons brave, advancing to the fight, 
For privaté quartel, or their feudal right. © 


Was it my yootli that hallow’d each retreat, 

Where-knights have met in days of chivalry ; 

Wheré vow the lover and his mistress 

At eve, regardless of their sanctity; mod 

Weiewdeg of love, while stray their careless 
eet 


Along the stream that rolls so tranqiilly ; 
Its banks a carpet of each flowery gem 
From Nature’s varied ' 


It was my. early gaze that all enshrin’d,— 
The ruin’d castle; the baronial ball,’ 
Where weeds of long matarity entwin'd « 
Each tott’ring tower, to thwartjits final fall; 
And ivy all the shatter’d loop-holes bind, 
Laxuriant on the time-corroded wall : 

Gray remnant of the lordly Scroop’s domain, 


Whose princely house once own’d the fraitful 
plain,— 


hills, the morning's 


ea ‘ 
Rolls, fraught with healing, to the dell below ; 
Avid the pale cheek, that tells 6f coming death, 
Receives the breeze with renovated glow : 
When tooks o’er the distant beath, 
The merry milk-maid’s song and cattle’s low 
Attune the feelings with their magic power 
To high communings in'that moving hour. 


Then all tradition treasir’d from the tongue 

Of aged grandam, by the winter’s fire, 

Recurs to fancy’s view; and beings throng ~ 

Amidst those woods, where erst the outlaw’s 
ire 

Spread desolation, while the lawless.wrong .. 

Arous’d the vassals by their beacon-fire; — 

As to the cliffs the band of robbers fled, 

Parsued with menials by their masters ted, 13 


But when sagacioas Heury’s edict deom’d 
Each towering castle of the feadal north 

To spread its tarrets on the lowly ground, 
Unshrinking Mowbray fed his warriors forth; 
And as the of revelry pass’d around, 
Which rons’d their bosoms with repelling 


wrath, 
They swore, with beaming blade exalied high, 
The soldier's oath—to conquer or to diet 


Unequal strife ! like to a host of bees, 
The foe came rashing on the noble pile ; 
Their shout of conquest, borne apon the b : 
ee the captare of theit sovereign’ 
spoil : 
And from each vaanting tongue the cry was, 
The mad defenders; feeble was their toil; 
And traitor Mowbray, ling’ring be his doom, 
The cheerless prison is his living tomb!” ~ 


Brave chief! thy mansion ’neath the:tamali 
Has long been buried; and ‘once waa 


where once ral 

The clashing swords and all-victorious cry: 
Of battle-legions fighting for their lord, , 
All is serene, except the sounds;thatfy 
Along the vaults, proceeding from the x 
Of playful children ; or the village bell, 
Its sabbath-chime, or deeper sounding nell!” 

Ages have past since these commotions dire ; 
And hamlet-patriarchs have laid ‘theif teats 
Witbin the shadow of yon pallid spire,— 
Historians of the chieftain’s noble deeds, 
They farnish subject for the minstret’s lyre : 
Amongst the bills and cultivated meads | 
Their years elaps‘d in labours of the field, 
Where bracing air their forms of vigoar steel’d. 


At dusky eve they scught their cottage hearth, 
Where on the rude and oaken table rang’d 
The simple supper, *d with the mirth 
Of hoary father; then his converse chang’d 
To feats of old, before tis grandsire’s birth :— 
The youthfal group from ev'ry sound estrang’a, 
Exeept the sire’s traditionary tale ne 
Of fuctuations ip their smiling vale.. 
Within --y pile; which peeps from oat the 
A knight reolines amidst heraldic pride; 
Who, when the temple on yon mountain stood,” 
Fought with iis Norman brethren by his side ; 
And prondly thought théir zealous eausé was 


ood: t jias 
Avdscioas knights! youraanes was misapplied. 
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re all yoor riblessly devoar’ 


th. ted arch, 
Pad 
Thre painted whieh Time's destroying 


With wintertempests, havecombined 
And summer heats contributed to 

The liveabshields of slumb’ 

ntth in the silent cemetery lie. — 


h recess... 
Retarn Your presence bless 
al wanderings ; « 


meaner thonght, ald 
And vane’ ™m ‘spirit where j your resence flings 
In fertite Gelds, beneath the woody steep. 


r ere with Jess of ihat delight, 
dream has di Bi ts 
Cah e restore unto this longing sight... 
rb they pc visionary 
Fapture of my rosy.moray) 
V he fowers.I stept,.nor. thorns 
The rds opt and beaatifal! where are you mem? 
Detgm A’ witchery to tliraw 


by storms 

The rocky giants, heedless of the gate.’” 

And s hed your beamis 

| 


la, foundediby 
to sucha 
are perp at length 
sand convents, besides dther great wealth, 


isi2, at the connes 
ord 


grand master 
and of 


of nine thou 


m 
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esigning priests 
je raptatous sweets of Eden’s 
ie ‘soul's exhilaratin ot 
beams in every letter d 
youth, fige 
gory sword, or dangeo 
Witt all the motley trai 
The dark of deadly foes, 
Restrain, Book, thy wide di 
And biuder; thea being read?» dood 
Methinks hear an angel’s voice)» vil 


vinth 


‘Shall beams enliv’ning spread, ars 
“feo dress in smiles a barrens 
Shall, parallel with God’s comand, 
Run swiftly through a popish land, 
kind entreaties, bring 
ta" ing ;— 
oblivion’s grave consi 
Shut alt melt to harmony and joy. 
ach haughty will, its hate des 
And 0’eF fhe tmentat hemisphere 
Restore sach concord, peaed| and 
As shall beguile from earth the sout 
And dor the heavenly’ 


a2 


Thy | 


Hatt, fallen whowe n 

Has oft th roagli thetre 
Whose plains, alas! sad ruin dare iY; 
And statksin.caretess glooin thro’ wale : 
Artthou the land where Heaven's anointed déer, 

Prophetic: Samuel, urg'd lis blest careeri?// 

Art thoathe land that heardst the: minstrel king 
His songs of, praise, his holy si 
Art thow she land where blest 
Where his great miracles were all dipplay, 
Which saw the prophet Jordan’ stregn 
Awd then Vis form to heaven in triumph ri er 
The layd where rapt Isaiah, wobly 
Messiah's ‘glorious coming ott foretold? |i 
Where Jeremial:pour'd a waiting strain; 


But art thod tbe part - 


tea is 
The land t ave,the great 
That words.s0, pnrer apd 


And him heal *he'si¢k and 
That witness’é ‘all bis’ pangs ‘With Wond’ring 
on Calvary’s mount the Savion aie? 
Ah! sacred land! each tender bosom swetis 
At all those:scenes,sweet; / 
How all thy heroes b 
sla 
Hearew its plisidedy’ blessings 


In rieh ‘abandauce on thy favout'd b head, 
Once.h iand! th beauties 


And wild confusion claims thee 

No more thy “ 

8 

No grateful streams of and honey?” 

Nor vineand figutrees” im lik 

No gentle bards prefer the sabrédséng} 

For, lo! their harpe are ow the will 
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Qr dana the-fair night-orbrolly: ‘ 
Or lamps refulgent gil the pole; 
| deng ds these; the, extensive globe’ 
Of Truth in mild eftalgent’ rebe 
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But ah! how low thy free-born spirit no at 
Thy abjectsens to haughty tyrants.hew)) 
A degenerate, superstitions 
fnfest thy region, arid thy rate disgrace.” 
‘ 
Dec. 1st, 1825, | 
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Poetry. 


a 


And Jordan, nowne more thy bonst and pride, 
With silent.foree:pours:en its “ sluggisiriide.” 
Dear landyadiea of actions bright, 
That fill the seul with wonder and deligtt ; 
Though fail’n thy glory,-yet thymamesiiall be 
reath of immortality 


Crown'd with the w ! 

fon. 
May 18, 1898. 


id hick 

ARBTROSPECTION. 
Txovu'tt growing old, thy head is gra) 
Life, tiké a spectre, glides away;" 
The evening shades are gathering 
Thy fleeting day will soon be past! 
Then; on the. verge.of life’s decline, 

Review Ashe, hours for ever:gone, 
The.warch/of death comes hastening on. 


Ab! has improvemest, conscience, say, 
Kept pace with life’s advancing day? 
Have all the hoors thon hast enjoy'd, 
To the best purpose been employ’d? 
How mach bas pass’d in airy dreams, 
In idle, visionary sehemes? 
Bat though this time was spent aniisa, - 
How much was spent much worse than this? 
Hus not thy breast with anger barn’d, 
And il for Uh too oft retarnd? 
abast thou not misunderstood, . 
evil oft return’d for good ? 

Hast thou been thankfal to that Power 
Which saved thy life in danger’s hour— 
With blessings who has crown'd thy days— 
Say, what retarns of gratefal praise? / 


When he chastis’d thee, hast thou then 
Sabmiissive to his chastening been? 
Ser, didst thon not aloud repine, 

When Heaven has cross’ some fond design? 
Or, if thy speech bas been restrain’d, 
Has not a secret marm’ring pain’d? 

Has envy ne'er thy breastannoy’d, 

At good which others bave enjoy'd? | 
Hast thou, according to thy store, 

Been liberal always to the poor? 

And didst thou sympathetic grieve 

O’er ills which thou couldst not relieve? 


Hast thou been. kind to all thy friends, 
Not seeking merely selfish ends ; 
And hast thou, from thy early youth, 
Adbered to plain and simple trath? 
Were albthy dealings strictly jast,’ 
Have those«who wateh’d thee never found 
t thon been thankful for that ' 
ast Abou the gospel. ri 
Say, hast thoa thy heart from sin? 
all Tight withia ? 
dét thon th secret ‘always be 


b wove 


the opinion that he did repent to his 
made to the punishment of Cain, some 
did repent 


res 

token) 

Now leps'd. groat Cynthus from the cloadless 


sky, 

And lav’d th’ ethereal plain in crimson dye ; 
Still were the forests, mute each songster bir 
And odthitig save the rippling brook ‘was heard; 
A deep attention was on all around, 

And young creation in suspense drow, 

A soiemn scene that inoment was descried, 
It was the death-scene of the fratricide. at 


Leng had Cain liv’d,accurst, 
The hapless prey of fear, despair, and scora ; 
Excluded from the happy few below, ‘ 
Traesfix’d with many a grief add many Wo; 
Ab! who can tell what mental pan bid, 
For ever destitute of earthly bliss , 
Ab! -who can tell the conflicts he sustain’d, — 
When misery every fatal hour bad stain'd? 
None, none'ean tell them—his all big own, 
And Heaven's tremendous coarse was bis alate, 
Moments there were when angel Hope w 


dei, dad 
To his mind, and mollify his.painy.. . 
Wouid point to Mercy, whose all-tendereye | 
Beams like a star be ing yonder sky: .. 
Bat.all evanished as the midaight dresm,., 
For foul Despair would blast. each. oheering 
scheme. 
Thus passions sway’d alternately bis breast, — 
d_exil’d from his bosom joy and rest;. | « 
ile bis rack’d conscience, like the troubled 


sea, 
Nor knew of peace, nor tasted liberty. 


But now came on bis final earthly hour, 

When Cain confess’d Death’s unrelenting 
power ;— 

Him bad bis sons within their lowly shed’ 
Reclined upon a leaf-constructed bed, 
And stood around him with obsequiees care, - 
And filial awe, and deep-saspended air. 
Sighing, his fiery eyes to heaven be threw,— 
His brother’s image seem’d to meet bis view 
There, in the land of pare, unveil’d delight, 
His brother bloom’d, a spotless saint of light. 
Oh! what commirgling passions on bim 
Then was the jarring tamalt of his soal : 
Fain woold he then for heavenly mercy cry, 
der'd ‘not ‘hope the ‘heavenly boon ‘was 


nigh : 

Oh! — he rav’d and tore with sad remorse, 
Though living, qe he seem’d a ghasily corse ; 
He turn’d, he rofl’d, he sigh’d, bat could nos tell 
How he might flee despair, that fiend of hell ; 
Vainly be strove to speak—bis voice was s 
Again he turn’d and toss‘d against bis will ; 
At last be heav’d a hollow, mournfal groap, 
And thus to ieaven’s high court he made his 


‘As Seeing Hii who Seeth thee? moan: 
widuvith solemn care, «« Ob, thou all- seeing God! who art all power 
1» Look down epam me in this trying hoer 
o forgive, “| Thy mercy grant, if. mercy there stonkd be 
Anh od For so deprav'd; a wretch as me 
VOL. VIII. 
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Ab no! there is net—all my bopes are vain, 
There'W we mercy fora wretch Gilat 
A brother's bloed, a brother’s bloed I bear, 
Ob! dd tins dar to my God, 
dare to my 
my. conscience. with a brother's 
Carsed, thrice ctirsed, be that fatal day, 
hich tore affection from my soul away ; 
steel'd my heart against fraternal 
And bore the ory of Abel’s blood above ;— © 
t cry washeard, aod vengeance fix’d on.me, 
‘wretched son of writhing agony ; 
Oh, yes! avenging Heaven, with awfal frown, 
Tis éxécfations ov my head pour’d down, 
My panishment bow great—a load of care, — 
Far heavier. than my wounded soul coald bear. 
to thee alone I cry— 
ty the contrite—pard njng God, draw nigh 5 
Conflicting passions rend my helpless soul, 
"Tis thou 
Ei oh, thou God of | 
meroey, a of love, 
An let menow thy boundless mercy prove ; 
! let me feel no more thy vengeful rod, 
God ‘of my father! and my brother's God ! 
that T éould, like orb, 
Which elotbes the skies in that resplendent 
Sin. ‘glorious death—but ah! how vain, 
le a. murderer, with a morderer’s stain. 
But chief of dll, my crime is magnified, 
Was the first murder—’twas a brother died. 
Yet stalithere’s wiercy in the realms above, 
fori aywretch dike me—for God is love! 
on God! (if may dare 


one can'st make the wounded 


Shi 
To call thee mine,) and Jisten to my prayer. 
=--Thou ‘dost illume my soul—I feel thee 
near, 
The pains of death I must not, will not fear; 
Receive my spirit, Thoa who gav’st it first;— 
has reach’d.ev’n him that wasaccurst!” 
He ceas’d—a placid smile illam’d his cheek, 
A:heavenly vision on him seem’d to break ; 
The tamult of his soul was quell’d—he tried 
Jo tell bis jo , bat speech her aid denied—. 
et though his visage pale shew’d what had 
Tt told tlie peace ‘that now was lodg’d within. 
An onions look on all/around be threw, 
Which jseem’d to say th’ expressive w 


- pate 
A passing brightness ail his face 
Aue, with a gentle sigh, his spirit-fl 

Be, 

slic something seized on all who saw 
felt a solemn awe ;— 
‘They tht grave deposited their trust, 
witht 


ts kindled dust; 
‘Glial ‘reverence did each breast inspire, — 
And, all lamented for theie hapless sire, 
od pit 1G 229% 
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While the majestic moon serenely glides Te 


aid | 


vos, end | 
elancho! ft aid 
: DOB 


Listen to, Philomela’s artless lay,» 
Or gaze with wonder on the ‘milky way ;” 
Ob come, congenial maid, and dwe with me, 
Whose happiness and sole delight is thee. 

Oft — my sleepless couch, at night, I’ve 
stray’d, 

To woo thee in the tall'wood’s gloomy shade ; 
Or when, apon the cliff’s o’erhanging brow, 

I view’d the vessels through the ocean ploagh, 
The wild waves, on the rock’s tremendous 


base, 
Each other with incessant roaring chase, 
Still would my anxious thoughts revert te thee ; 
Then come, sweet maid, and bless thy votary. 


February, 28th. E. C. 


WANDERING ELIZA. 


Lovety babe! why dost thou weep? 
Is it for thy mother’s pain, y 

Fore’d on dreary heaths to sleep, 
Where’s no shelter fromthe rain? 


O’er the sea thy father’s borne, 
In a foreign land to fight ; 

From my circling arms wes torn 
Never more to bless my sight. 


Left to want and misery ; 
Driven from my long-lov’d home; 
And depriv’d of all bat thee, © 
I a wretched outcast roam. 


No kind friend to soothe me now, 
Though oppress’d with anxious,care,; 

Each friend slights his former vow, 
Leaving me to dark despair. 


Not so keen the winter wind, 
Our poor bodies nipping rade; 
No pang more rend@ing to the mint,’ 
Than a friend’s ingratitade. Ay) 


Hash, my babe! ob, do not weep!” 
Doth tale distarb thy 

Lull’d in fond ‘arms 16 sleep, 
Thou'lt forget thy griefsia rest...) 


Hash, ye winds ! Jet not abreatl) 

Radely sweep. o'er: my, 
Ye swift lightnings, aruy sg: with death, 

Spare bim in.your fory wildy), 


‘Will none care for thee; my 
When'thy mother Kes below 


there’s One, who xceignsabone, 


eal the orpban's 5) 


od sweats 10 mg steal 
sooy Slow y, beats my aching heatipud io 
1) Mow the world’s: froww then must bear, 
io the fal weglects 


thides.. 


ed? slorer 


eid tent bie 
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; Behind a cloudy veil ber modest mien, 
Theu shyly peers, 'yet wishes to be seen ; 
While, I, reourbent by a) siream, 
nL (Whose lucid face reflects the pale moon’s 
beam, ) 
re 
| 
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TO BOASTERS, OF HIGH, BIRTH. | 
(A Youth's first'Visit'to 


Hear ye, who boast of your exalted birth, 
Who think. you-are more worth than méan- 
borp-men, wip ; 
like theirs, your origin is earth, 
Towhich, like them, you mast return again: 
Are not all men the offspring of one God, 
Withont distinction precions in bis.sight? 
Did he not make.all living of one blood, 
Of equal value, and ofequal right? 


And could you trace from Adam until now, 
And ascertain the line which makes you vain, 

This might thé folly of your boasting shew, 
Perhaps all sorts of men compos’d the train. 


Who knows buat princes, servants, lords, and 
slaves, 
The wise, the unwise, the subdued and free, 
Some good, some bad, some honest, and some 
knaves, ; 


Have places in your genealogy. 
Time changeth states—it bringeth down the 


high, 
It nie the rich of that he hath in store; 
So that your children may be, by and by, 
Redaced as low as any of the poor. 


And shoald you like the poor and mean to rise, 
And treat contemptibly a darling son? 
But if thei¢ fathers you thro’ pride despise, 
Shall they not do what you yourselves have 
done? it 


Then boast no longer under this pretence, 
Until some virtue in it you shall find; 
Know, real glory is yond sense, 


And dignity is not 
Islington. 


bat mind, / 
4 J. w. 


Review.— Babylon and Infidelity fore- 
doomed of God: A the 
Prophectes of Daniel and the Apoca- 
lypse, whieh relate to the latter times, 
and until the second Advent. By the 
Rev. Edward Irving. In two vols. 
12mo, pp.314—444.. London. Whit- 
taker. 1826. 


Few divines of the present day are 
more popular than the author of these 
volumes. His fame has spread in 
every direction, and his name is fami- 
liar among Christians of all denomi- 
nations, from the-wilds of Caledonia 
to the western shores of Cornwall. 
Residing in London, his chapel is 
much frequented by strangers, who, 
for basmess or pleasure, pay occa- 
sional visits to the metropolis: Ow 
returning to their habitations, his per- 
son, his manner, his language, his ac- 
tion, as well asthe subject matter of 
his discourses, furnish topies of con- 
versation, and elicit a due 

of censure and applause, just as his. 


sentiments happen todeviate fram their 
preconceived opmions and: 
to accordwith thems > 
The subject of these 
pears before ts ini the form of 4 bit 
discourse, divided and subdivided into 
various sections, containing: the -his- 
tory of the true church, from the days 
of Daniel down to ‘the second ady 
of Christ. Adverting to her confliéts, 
vicissitudes, depréssidns, ‘and. tri- 
umphs, the author takes .a: eompre+ 
hensive sarvey of. her.numerows ene. 
mies, delineates their peceliar char 
ters, and in bold language ‘antivipa 
their final overthrow.) 
_ In prosecuting this great @ésign, he 
takes his stand on the ground ‘ef»pro- 
phecy, in the-elucidation of whiel, hé 
occasionally half seats himself ‘th 
prophetic chair, and delivers ‘his oo) 
clusions in the suburbs of infellibilits. 
On. subjects so momentous, so! iite- 
resting, and involving so many topics 
of difficulty, ‘on which the wisest aid 
best of men have been divided jn op 
nion, this assumption of dictatorial 
authority is rather caloulated té:wea- 
ken his arguments, than to addvigodt 
to their energy, and, by ‘dinitfis 
confidence, to injure the cause it.w: 
intended to serve. qt 
In. the early stages of his work, Mr. 
Irving strongly enforces the necessity 
of studying the prophetic parts” 
scripture, justly insisting,. thatthe 
grand outline of the Gospel is ineom- 
ptehensible, unless some portion 
these writings be brought to bear npon 
its import and tendency. The gene- 
ral objections that have been urged 
against our expecting to understand 
what is still lodged in futurity, We 
takes into consideration, and re 
with many powerful arguments. . The 
necessity of strict examination he sa~ 
tisfactorily establishes; bet whether 
his elucidations, and the events to 
which he applies the prophetic wri- 
tings, are sufficient to cOnviC- 
tion, must be left to judgment of 
his numerous readers. 
In conducting us th the 
cess of inquiry, it cannot be denied 
that his views are remarkably san- 
guine, and, in many instances, imagi- 
nation has been permitted to invade 
the territories of impartial investi 
tion, and occasionally to usurp t 
throne of discriminating judgment, 
There is, however, throughout the 
whole, the emanation of an unshackled 


* 
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‘and vigorous, mind... Nothing that is 
mean or common-place appears.|, The 
, age, though quaint, and: sprin- 
kled over with the hoar of antiqaated 
terms and phrases, is full of herve and 
muscle, Sometimes, indeed, it is ob- 
soured, by figurative embellishments, 
but in general. it is intelligible to all 
oe, wish to, comprehend its mean- 


far as_ his ,reasonings apply, to 

events that have already taken place, 

they carry with them a strong degree 
of plausibility, and in numerous in- 
stances coincide with the sentiments 
of those writers on prophecy, who 
have.already. preceded him in tracing 
this arduous path: It must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten, that, by many of 
his predecessors, several branches of 

¢.prophecies have been associated 
with events widely different, and that 
plausibility has also been the compa- 
nion of their march. Hence, nothing 
absolutely conclusive can be drawn 
from, the friendly aspect of appear- 
ances, ;, la. the mean while, over those 
events which.are lodged in fetarity, 

Soiree, many of the prophecies are 

tred, there hangs an impénetrable 
veil. Hothing bat time can Pauly 
remove. 

Against this. latter conelusion,- we 
are ‘not ignorant that Mr. Irving ‘has 
apparently entered’ his protest in'the 
following words :— 

There was po difference of opinion id the 
milive Church concerning the Infidel Anti- 
rist; was to arise in the laifer da 

go ifito petdition, and ‘as little:concerning 

foes kingdom of the saints. So that 
there, be an orthodox faith.in doctrine, to 
the Church payeth a high regard, I have 
sah aright to infer that there is an rey 
faith jt he great matters of chest 
ha 

stillte pay a: high re and 

were.it-not that an men are 

ing with other oxen, and wishing to 

ie) other barvests than appertain to the true 
jritual Church of Christ. 

nd! WilF 'daswer 

prophecies ‘were not, intended 


te be known till’ tb, the event should reveal {heir 


fications ;—as if, you woald gay, that ihe 
was pot to be it ‘thie ‘Tiquor was 
evaporated, Which notion is contradicted 

‘the whole, tea{indny of plore. First; 
to time, By hooks 
tivity ‘on was to ac- 
age revealed by: date’ when 


all in. the se el of 


the and’ the/Greek vompiresare named 
by name ‘in:the prophecy of\ Daniel; Then, 


with respect. to, the place; of 
birth wall and decid 
from the prophecy, that the ‘chief onedes at 
once ‘agreed tipon it wher asked by Herod; 
atid’ évery ba of Isaiah is directed, with 
the exaetriess ofa letter, to the city for, which 
it -was intended, and to which. doubile 
some way or other, it was made known. . 
it is to contend with ignorance 
dark’ places; and it may serve a better end, ‘to 
pint dat the ‘evil of concealing the pro 
rom the eye'of the charch.”—p: 26 to 284) 05! 

It will readily be admitted; that 
Daniel understood by books; that 
Cyrus was mentioned by name, and 
that the place of the Messiah’s’ birth 
was specified ; but to give as‘an' asst 
ance that predictions delivered in sym¢ 
bolical language are’ rightly’ inter 
preted, we want either the autherit 
or the discriminating 
Daniel. 

The commencement of’ the: 
hundred and mentioned 
Rev: xi. verse 3. which forms the basis 
of his calculation, Mr. Irving‘sapposes 
to hive been 533, at which’ time 
the Papal power was enlarged’ 
stréngthened by the 
Justinian, If, therefore, ‘we? unite 
these two sams, we sliall be eondueted 
to the year 1793, the period of the 
French’ revolution; to of the he 
simes’ wary ‘portions the’ 
cies refer. ts 

‘The’ two witnesses,”: 
Rev, xi, 3, he conceives to be the’Old 
aid New' Testaments ; and the 


| Yenses the! Albigenses, the Kathati, 


thé Lollards the Huguenots, thé Pro. 
testants, Waldo, Wickliffe, Jerolite: 
Huss, Lather, and of wther 
Witnesses which have borne test 
in all' ages against the 
tion, he observes, were only mihistets 
of the two testimonies which'God' had 
given.' ‘Their prophesying: im ‘sack- 
cloth, he refers to the eniikhowntorigtte 
in.which for centuries they haye beca 
lackedop by Popery ; their. heingslain, 
he discovers: in the-establishmentoof 
infidelity in Franee;‘in 1793 ; and their 
résarrection, when frtedorn ‘of 
gone worship, was. restored 
each,.of the, Vials he, also, 
ample provision: The applies 
tothe dissolation of ptineiple which 
prevailédin Frande in 1792; the second 
extends from ihe 10th of Angust, 
to: the-execation of; 
third, te Bonaparte's invasionof 
the fourth, to the embodying of the 


| 
r 
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Ahe person of Napo- 
ifth, to. the invasion of 
allied forees ; the sixth; 
to events, that ‘have dlrea’ oceGrred, 
to.,some, that.are, now ing place. 
and to others that are.still waiting 
themovements of time; and the seventh, 
to the downfall ofthe Papacy; already 
foredodmed of God. The “scartet- 
coloured beast” he considers to have 
been Infidelity, personified in. Napo- 
leon,*and that it is destined to re- 
appear, either.in, his son, ,or some in- 
dividual; who, after wielding a mighty 
power, shall be finally overthrown in 
the great battle of Armageddon, within 
the.confines of the Holy Land; snb- 
sequently, te which, the glorious mil- 
lennium,will,commence. To the other 
branches of prophecy belonging to this 
elass,.oar, author in general assigns 
specific appropriations ; but our limits 
forhid.us, to follow in detail the adjust- 
ment of seals and trumpets, which 
minutely accommodate 
his theory... 
At is however, to mere 
application that Mr..Irv Ing 
ned, bis, attention... The time 
when events that are still unborn shall 
take place, is distinctly, marked,;.and, 
aacording to his calculation, the great, 
the fearfyl, and glorious erasforwhich 
the charch has long been waiting, are 
at hand, they are even at d99F, 
Bat on, this momentous point he, shall 
speak for himself. Referring, to the 
following expressions of Daniel, (ehap, 
xii, 12,) “And from the; time that 
thedaily sacrifice shall be taken aw ¥ 
tha abomination that maketh de 
solate set up,ithere shall be 
two hundred and ninety days, Blessed 
is he Abat,waiteth, and cometh to pa! 
one thousand three hundred and five 
thixty days,’ he thus, proceeds 
these two anwhbers reckon fi 
ing. with, the former ove. 
dopht; for ‘emblems, the taking pe 
of the deily sactifiee, and the setting up of the 
abotrination \tHat amaketh desolation,’ do al+ 


the 


wagsidencic the supplanting of the true reli- grap 


he-goat of Matiomedanism—in 

this Visite, thd ‘elsewhere, of the Papaty.” 
the setiing tip of the Papacy, therefore, there 
shall) be 1200: days,’ ia 
determined | by any event; and there shall 
be .1335.days tillthe,term which is pronon 
ED; blessed is he that .waiteth, and com- 
to it.” There can be no doubt that this “is 


grit i de Blessed. Therefore, we 
‘years, Over anti “beyoud the 
that! af ‘of-our Lord 1792, 
or, im 43) years, from this! time, (A.B. 
when I now, write, the blessed reign.of Christ 
have commenced. (The, Lord lengthen 
out my life to see one of these days of the Son 
of than. ‘Though in the extremest age, us of 
Simeon, and Anna the prophetess, the Lord 
spare’ me to bebold -bis glorious coming!) 
Also, at the end of 30, years, over the 1260, or 
into the period of judgment, we are to expect, 
not a remarkable event, bat, some alteration 
inthe course of judgment, some recdssion’ or 
increase ‘of “it, or something worthy’ to°be 
noted, which may perbaps discover itselfin 
the course.of our progress. , And) these iwo 
periods of 30 and 45 years, onward from. hey 
period of the conclasion of the Papal peri 
are all that we can learn concerfing fime ont 
of the book of Daniel, or any other part of 
Scripture. Bat it is sufficient to: know, that 
ished, theearth s es 
The last of the first two 
when the Jews shall be restored, ‘eattoe 
im somewhere before this consammution {' but 
when, 00 man knoweth. : For the four periode 
are not in successive order, aa some haze soupy 


posed, but two. distinct reve 
given in addition to the other, jor te fiber 
hete ute 


satisfaction of the curioas pro 
chronology amounts to th: 
four periods, so remarkable as bave been 
deemed worthy, to be gisem to thdo¢ 
One of 1260. years, the. ving of 
ber found ip a former vision, and the 
so. Another, wher the infidel power 
come to his end, and the dispersion’ ‘Of tie 
Jews be accomplished: bat when, iy not given. 
Actbird, at the end of 1290 days; 
not, n....A fourth, atthe. end of 
which every one who abideth to en «sale 
completely blessed.” —p. 173 to 17 
Respecting the restoratioa | of 
Jews,..the language. of 
equally void of ambigaity;..and. for 
the establishment of the true: worship 
in Jerusalem, consequent that 
évent, he not tate’ 
the, specific year. . Having “observed 
that; ‘For. the. time of lastian 
terrible vial; which fills, up the wrath 
of God upon the earth, ‘we have no 
data for determining when it 
begin, and no reason to, allege. why 
should. not begin this day or to,mor- 
row, Ate he: farnishes the; following: pare- 
ook Od 
4 Bat with toits termipation, there 
is, int book of el, Agiven time, the 
one ¥ remains to be mentioned, whereb 
we, can. more near tban the end 


the for within. which it may be 


that this, seventh vial will 


need At is the Visiow ‘of 


and he-goat, in thesé termis:—* Then 


heard ope saint s 
a which 


said that certal 


“concer 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
nencetn ef De 
all shall’ be blessed in Christ, and ell men 
him No -other: in 
» > 


to give both'the sanetuaty and ‘the host td‘ be 
den ander ‘foot? |Aadzhe\said unto. me, 
Unto, two, thonsand three handred days; 
then shall the sanctuary: he cleapsed,’ Ia the 
Septuagint the reading is, two thousand and 
four handred days land that this is'to be pré- 
ferred! to the other, will be manifest ~ 
considerations :—The vision,as we shall shew 
more at length hereafter, refers to the Mahom- 
miedan soperstition, which sprung ap in’ the 
person of a king understanding dark sentences, 
within that one’ of the foar ions of the 
Macedonian émpire, which fell to Ptolemy; 
and prevailed; by God’s permission, in the east, 
as far as the Papacy did in the west: “And it 
waxed gréat, even to the host of eaven; and 
it east down some of the host and of the stars 
to'the ground, and stamped epon them. Yea, 
hie magnified bimself even anto’ the prince of 
the host; and by him the daily sacrifice was 
taken away; and the place of his sanctuary 
was cast’down. And an’ host was given him 
against the daily sacrifice by reason of trans- 
gression; and it cast down the trath to the 
and jit ‘practised, and prospered.’ 
2300, or, by the Septuagint, years, it 
is to prevail, and then the sanctuary shall be 
cleansed; that is, after that fixed time, this 
power, ‘ being’ broken without band,’ and its 
searces and ap, ‘(as if the grest 
river Euphrates become a fortable 
stredm,) ‘the spiritual worship of the living 
and true God shall be restored in bis sanctaary 
at Jérusaiém. Now, no time or event being 
given from which to date this period, we mast, 
asin all such cases, reckon from the time when 
the vision was given, and the information 
sought; which, according to the approved 
chronology, was before Christ five hundred 
and fifty: years. From this let us reckon 
2300 years, and we are brought down to the 
year after Christ, 1747 ; reckou 2400 years, 
and we are brought down to the year after 
Christ, 1847. Ithath not been fulfilled of the 
former; and therefore we adopt the reading 
of the dagint, and expect that true wor- 
hr restored in Jerasalem in the year 
“ And if tras worship be restored in 
Jerusalem at that time, we kriow that the Jews, 
asa , must heve been restored before 
that ,and not only restored, bat converted. 
Bat we have already seen, by the numbers in 
Daniel's last vision, that the end of the disper- 
sion of the Jews is to mark the corclision ofan 
anexampled period of trouble which is to be ex- 
perienced at the time of the end ; ‘when Michael 
shall stand ap, the great Prince, which stand- 
eth for the children of the Jewish people,’ 
The end of troubles, therefore, when the wrath 
of God is filled up; that is, the end of the 
seventh vial, when, in the language of the 
seventh angel, “it is done”—must be some 
time before the year 1847 ; and some consider- 
time before it, in order to leave spuce for 
gathering home of the Jewish tribes, and 
r conversion, and the establishment of the 
Christian worship in the beloved city. ‘There- 
fore, as to the time when this vial shall begin, 
we kaow not how soon ; when it shall end we 
know—sometime, and it is likely a while, 
before the year 1847.”"—p, 257 to 


Withexpectations not less sanguine, 
Mr. Irving anticipates the final over, 
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throw of mystic Babylon by tlie infidel 
power, kad cherished 
within its, confines,. For the aecom- 
plishment of. thisevent;. we gather, 
from the fdllowing quotation, thut he 
assigns avery limited period:—: 
“Thos it doth appear, that the ace 
estraction wer and being jou 
the Croat, whose foredoomed ead 


we have undertaken to discourse, atthe hand - 


of the Prince of Infidelity, who shall: reign 
over ber as her last head. So. that the beast 


with seven heads, which destroyed and.stamp- ~ 


ed the residue with the feet of it, shall, periah 
by a suicidal act of its own head, or.rather, of 
a monstrous growth which springs out of 
root of the seventh head, but receiveth not the 
name of an eighth, being traly raised; up,,of 
God for this single end of completing, the,de~ 
straction of the monstrous creature, which for 
two thousand years hath been the incarnatieg 
of Satan, and the instrament of his. destractive 
hatred against the Charch.”—p. 304 10:303, 
The times in which we ‘live;’Mr. 
Irving considers, as cherishing, gader 
the aspect of a deceitfal culm the 
seeds of portentous events, which, are 
preparing to burst on an astonished 
world. On this point his language is 
strong, and his presages are gloomy. 
e state of literatare he views,as 
ominous of some alarming crisis. 
fidelity, he supposes, to be, secp 
winding its way through the iptellec- 
tual energies of Europe, anddiffusing 
its poison among all the master spi- 
rits of the age.. But his own obser- 
vations will best illustrate his.mgan- 
ing :— 
“ At present there is a rest, daring which 
the spirit of infidelity is playing its part m 
successfally, and hath obtained the mastery o 
every thing but the tyrant thrones, dnd the 
superstitious altars, for which the terrible 
contest is about to be holden. The whole 
Science of Europe serveth infidelity. .I know 
not one name of note, who is nota trust-worth 
champion of his. The whole Philosophy o 
Earope serveth infidelity; for there is no phi- 
losophy bet the philosophy of 
The whole morality of 
delity, which is also grounded ‘only dpon ati- 
lity... The spirit of freedom and liberty, which 
is smouldering beneath ber thrones and govern- 
ments, ready to toss them on bigh, shiver 
them to atoms, serveth infidelity, and bath tio 
end but to destroy that whieh is established: 
having no longer any reverence: for constita- 
tional charters, or royal 
deep in its breast, Raze it, rave it! away wi 
them! The spirit of the 
over Harope serveth infidelity ; for it 
aside faith in the Seriptares, and builds upda 
the-common sense or reasen of mankind, and 
were better to ackoowledge Paine’s of 
Reason, than the Gospel, for its ards. 
The spirit of poetry in Germany, where alone 
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posverful, poetr hath bowed to| We have already observed, that Mrs 


elity in the two t and potent stars of 
the poctiedl idol ‘of foreige nations; 
the poetic’ o] of foreign nations ; 
and all.ever Europe, from Russia to the isles 
of Greeee, aud from the isles of Greece to the 
rock of Lisbon, our Bentham, the apostle of 
expediency, hath the upper hand of the Law- 
vers, And what is left I know not, but that 
; the’ chief and sovereign influencers of 
the destiniés of men, Religion, Morality, Phi- 
losophy, Science, Poetry, and Law, who have 
joined ‘themselves to infidelity, should dis- 
pense and disseminate their proclamations to 
the body of the people ; which now the} are 
doing, by the wonderfal extension of Educa- 
, and circulation of the Scriptares; for as 
Satan can convert himself into an angel of 
light, ‘he will-ase the Scriptures also, to shew 
people the monstrous soperstition; and, 
when the people have seen it, and signify the 
sani’ by any andible voice, or sensible sign, 
then the: superstition wifl lay upon them its 
heavy hand, and lash them into madness. Oh, 
who; that hath an eye to behold the signs and 
cuuses of events, can fail to observe what a 
storm is brewing in the heavens, and is ready 
to burst over all the earth!” —p. 307 to 310. 


‘In the preceding paragraph, we can- 
not dény that there is a considerable 
tion of truth; but from its sweep- 
ig clauses we must beg Mr. I.’s par- 
don for withholding our assent. Both 
litératare and science have still many 
Splendid luminaries, who advocate 
cause of Christianity. Among our 
jud we find a Bailey, among our 
statesmen a Wilberforce, among our 
pdets a Montgomery, and among our 
mathematicians a Gregory, with all of 
whom the doctrines of revelation have 
something more’ than a nominal ex- 
istence. From the pulpits of the 
establishment, and those of the dis- 
sttiting! interests, we could easily se- 
léct,’a Rost of illustrious men, whose 
talenis and.Jearning would not shrink 
from a comparison with the most ex- 
alted characters that infidelity can 
boast. 

contents. of Mr. Irving’s second 
¢,.are. far more desultory than 
these of the,first, and may ‘be -con- 
sidcred rather as confirmatory, and 
iltwstrative' of what had been previ- 
olisly advaiiced, than as holding out 
detached, for discus- 
||. portions of this volame 
are retrospective, but these appear ‘to 

ail from their 
ion’ with subsequent events, 
new bearings of some branches 
praphecy.are placed before msi;but 
the whole: being subservient: tothe 
graud desig, we ‘shalt leave witout 


Irving’s style is bold and ‘energetic ; 
and we may now add, that his’ com- 
prehensive keeps pace with 
the vigour of his expressions. The 
sages which follow will confirm 
th of these assertions :— 


Ob! what a master is Satan of wiles! and. 
what abattle he hath waged for, this world! 
Very lovely it must be in his sight, asthe gar- 
den of Eden before him. And what a wilder- 
ness hell mast be, that he contends so sireau-, 
this fallen earth! 

“* For, as f pass along the stream of time 
which hath flowed over the head of old Rome,, 
it amazeth my miod, to think of the diversions. 
which he hath made. in that citadel of his, 
strength, with the fall of which he doth mani- 
festly connect his expulsion from the. earth. 
What a master-streke it was, when he saw, 
the Gothic and Scythian nations coming down. 
upon his ancient realms like lions u the 
dranken shepherds, and their scattered sheep, 
to wind himself into their faith, under thename 
of Christ, and possess them with a doctrine, of 
devils; aud so, having leavened the bardy, aa- 
tions with falsehood, bring them dowa, in the 
pcm of sweeping the word of trath into after 

ivion :—and all the while knowing: that be. 
was to be foiled, and that be bad been cast ont 
of his domain of flesh in the wilderness of Jor- 
» and cast out of his domain of death in the 
rock of the sepulchre of Christ. Bat $e 
though having the death-wound in bim, how 
expressly he seizeth occasions, and howstoutly 
he contesteth every inch of gronnd, and point 
of advantage! And how he followed ap the 
stroke of that advaptage which he bad obtain- 
ed over the Arian nations, by making it the 
occasion of seating in Rome that Arch-decep- 
tion, and Mistress of ali delusions, aad Abomi~ 
nation of abominations, with which all, the 
kings of the earth haye committed whoredom, 
—the infernal deyice of the Papacy; that deep- 
est conception, and mightiest achievement of 
Satan, into which he hath admitted the whole 
canon of truth, and yet contrived that itshoeld 
teach only error; into which he bath admitted 
the whole revelation of light, and yet contrived 
that it should breed A foul and pestilent 
darkness. Oh, it is an ample net for catching 
men! a delusion and bendage made for the 
world, as the Gospel was.a ion made 
for the world! Ne partial. error, like. that, of 
the Gnostics, framed out of mystic imagina- 
tions, or that of the Arians, framed ont of the 
d arguments of reason, or that of the Ana- 
framed out. of the licentiousness of 
the will, but.a stupendons deception, and ani- 
versal counterfeit of trath, which hath acham- 
her for every, patural faculty of the soul, and 
an occupation for every energy of the natural 
spirit, permitting ev of abstemious- 
ness and ind and revelry ; melan- 

ing the aris,..and. sciences, and ibe stores 
of ancient learbings adding and mis- 
interpretation of all monuments of better times ; 
and eovering carefully with a venerable’veil, 
that only: monument of better times which was 
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able to expose the false ministry of the infinite 
superstition, and overthrow to the ground the 
fabric of this migbty temple, which Satan had 
constructed for his own glory, ont of those 
inaterials which were builded together for the 
g ory of God and of Christ. Pagan Rome was 
"s work, coustracted with his own mate- 
rials of ambition, arms, policy, and knowledge; 
bat Papal Bome is Satan’s work, constracted 
with the materials of God revealed in his holy 
word ; and therefore is the more to be admired 
as a device of knowledye and of power. For 
he had no longer arms in Rome, nor all-sub- 
daing conquerors, nor bardy veterans, nor wily 
Senators, nor resistless eloquence, nor stapen- 
dous gtandear, nor enormous wealth.. It was 
a rain, it had been sacked and spoiled, spoiled 
and sacked ; every barbarian had trodden on 
its most hallowed fane; and every fierce beast 
had howled in the ruins of its proudest palaces. 
In sach a ruined habitation had Satan to work ; 
with sach scantness and poverty of all mate- 
rials bad be to construct that second temple of 
his pride, over which my mind wandereth with 
admiration. But thou art destined to 
,O Lacifer, son of the morning! thea art 
even destined to fall, thou and all thy works. 
Division and falsehood are written on thy ban- 
ner, thou Father of lies! thou Murderer of 
life! Thine ire of darkness shakes, thy 
last great inventron is defeated, thy mystery 
ef mysteries is discovered, and all its Glthy 
abominations are exposed.” —p. 295 to 299. 

How far Mr. Irving may be correct 
er incorrect in his application of pro- 
phecies that are past, to the local oc- 
currences with which he has associated 
them, we acknowledge our inability 
to determine. That his reasenings 
are specious, we readily admit; bat 
when we reflect on the writings of 
Mede, Newton, Bicheno, Whittaker, 
Kett, Faber, and others, each having 
theory, and being guaran- 
by the sanction of plausibility, 
we scruple to place implicit confidence 
in his conclusions. The years that 
have not yet reached us on the stream 
of time, conceal their events from our 
observations. The lapse of afew more 
annual peridds will, however, exhibit 
them to the world, either connected 
with anticipated incidents to confirm 
his theory, or detached from their ex- 
— associations, to shew that he 
been more sanguine than pradent 

in his attempts to penetrate fatarity. 
_ It bas been observed, that among 
the numerous expounders of the pro- 
phetic writings, “ scarcely one has ap- 
peared, who bas not thrown a portion 
of light on the stbject, in some form 
or other; and scarcely one, who has 
not lived to see, in some way or other, 
the fallibility of human reasonings and 
calculations.” To writers of this de- 
scription, it is not improbable that the 


name of Mr. Irving will hereafter be 
added. A considerable portion of his 
work at present stands on an island 
that is inaccessible ; but the lapse of 
twenty-five years will either stamp its 
reputation with immortality, or con- 
sign it to oblivion. ene 
A spirit of inquiry is highly ‘com- 
mendable; but we regret that Mr. 
Irving had not expressed himself with 
more caution on subjects that are con- 
fessedly obscure, and susceptible of 
different interpretations. On ‘points 
where some of our more illustrious 
authors have failed, infallibility is not 
to be expected. Hence, while unas- 
suming confidence adds a lustre t 
triumph, when enterprise is crow 
with success, its influence, extending 
into the region of error, would remove 
dishonour from the misfortunés‘of well- 
meant endeavour, and leave failate 
without disgrace. 
Review.—A Treatise on the Divine 
Sovereignty. By Robert Wilson, 


Tue introductory pages of this work 
contain some judicious observations 
on the distinct natare of fact’ and 
traths, ‘the which 
stand, ‘and peculiar 
which they should be iovestigated. 
These the author lays down as the 
rules by which his condact wilf be 
guided, while pursoitig ‘the ardtods 
paths in which he'intends to travel. 
Having, in his first chapter, farnish- 
ed in epitome an outline of man’s 
primeval state, and hiss uent 
fall, as exhibited in the Bible, le'pro- 
ceeds to state the grounds of his reto- 
very, and spiritual renovation, resolv- 
ing the whole into the sovereign wis- 
dom and mercy of God. The wames 
of several divines, whose’ characters 
stand high in the theological ; 
are then introduced, accompanied with 
a brief statement of their respective 
creeds. These are followed’ by pas- 
sages from their writings, from ‘some 
particulars of which the ddtlhor with- 
holds bis assent, and the substdbce of 
his volume exhibits his reasons for so 
doing, resulting from an exatination 
oftiumerous scriptures which had been 


brought to support the doctrines that 
he doubts,’ which he thinks had 
been misapplied. . 
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_merly of Christi College, 

bri pp, 407. London. 
Co.. and W. Baynes. 1826; 
Tx s volume contains twenty-four ‘dis- 
eourses, delivered on sabjevts of real 
utility, which © neither 

diction; nor profound meta- 
‘research, “is imtreduved, to 
obseuré the-simple truths of the Gos- 
pek Phe: author informs ‘us; in™his 
preface, that, in ‘the. composition of 
this: work; he foptimarily “and: ulti- 
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danger; while: seeking death in tle 
érrer: of bis ways ;‘and ‘to strengthen 
the) wise ‘and pious in the. doctrinés 
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Review—The Opinions of an Old Gentleman, &c. 


éternity canunfold.” This isa candid 
avowal, and the discourses confirm 
the truth of his remarks. ' 
From every thing of a controversial 
nature this volume is entirely free, nor 
will any of its readers ‘be led into 
those thorny labyrinths which perplex 
and agitate the different sects into 
which the Christian world is divided. 
The auther’s exordiums arise from the 
subjects of his discourses, and his 
eonclasigns are supported rather by 
an appeal ‘to the authority of scrip- 
ture, than drawn by induction from a 
series of laboured argumentation. 
Mr. Andrew, we understand, is a 
clergyman of the church of England, 
and is no doubt .attached to her con- 
stitution and rituals, in preference to 
the peculiarities that distinguish other 
forms. He, however, no where mani- 


fests an intolerant spirit towards those | ' 


‘who embrace different creeds, nor are 
his pages sullied with censorious in- 
vectives or unchristian insinuations 
against any, who, without the pale of 
the establishment, endeavour tospread 
vital godliness throughout the land, 
and-promote the spiritaal interests of 
mankind. 

Of peculiar doctrines, we have in 
these sermons no professed discus- 
sions. The author keeps within the 
circle of acknowledged traths,’ and 
rarely mounts guard on the frontiers 
of his creed. Repentance towards 
“God, faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and practical godliness, are the bur- 
den of his song. On these important 
topics, his language, however, is rather 
general than specific, and so strongly 
does he enforce the necessity of good 
works, that those who have been ac- 
_customed to breathe an atmosphere 
tainted with antinomianism, may find 
occasions to charge him with incul- 
cating: legat Christianity. To such 
momentous terms as repentance, faith, 
justification, and regeneration, defini- 
tions should have been given; and, 
how well soever their import may be 
generally known, the omission must 
be considered as a defect. 

In many places the author's lan- 
guage is encumbered with epithets, 
and his nouns are so surrounded with 
adjectives, that his sentenees some- 
times become involved, and the rea- 
der’s progress is retarded by the accu- 
mulation. On the historical incidents 
which he brings from scripture to illas- 
trate his subjects, he frequently dwells 


too long, and extends his paraphrases 
until that becomés tedious, which was 
designed to be interesting. 

But, notwithstanding these ‘blem- 
ishes, the sentiments expressed are 
never so obscuted as to appear in- 
comprehensible. The author seems — 
to ‘have provided “plain: truth for 
plain people ;” and those who perase 
his volume witb‘an eye to their hearts 
and lives, are less likely to be disap- 
poiated, than such as think that no- 
thing can be beneficial whith does ‘not 
result from profound research, and 
which will not stand the test of sécta- 
rian infallibility and the severity ‘of 
rigid criticism. 

| Review.—The Psalms and Hymns of 
the Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D. with co- 
pious Indexes, Tables of Contents, and 
many additional Hymns, selected from 
the Doctor’s Works. 8vo. pp. G68. 
_ London, Fisher, Son, § Co. 38, New- 

gate-street- 
Tue Psalms and Hymns of the late 
Dr, Isaac Watts. are too well, known 
to require any recommendation. _ They 
have long been before the world, in 
various forms, and the extensive sale 
they have obtained, proves that a dis- 
cerning public knows how to estimate 
their value. 

Of the several editions in which 
these metrical compositions have a 
peared, many have complained that 
the print is too small for their organs 
of vision. Thiscausé of complaint is 
now obviated. The present edition is 

rinted with a very large and fall- 

aced type, so that it ts peculiarly 
adapted for the aged, and those whose 
sight may be defective. 

The table of first lines is so simply 
arranged, under one alphabet, that ho 
difficulty can occur in finding ‘any 
psalm or hymn of which the co 
mencement is recollected. ' Tn ‘addi- 
tion to this, as the volume’ before us 
contains nearly fifty hymns not to be 
found in any other impression, it may 
be considered as the most complete 
edition extant. bt 

Review.—The Opinions of an OldGen- 

tleman on several moral and religious 

subjects. 18mo. pp. 157. London. 

Nisbet. 1826. 

In this little volume, many valuable 
remarks are contained, on the follow- 
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ing subjects :--Punctuality, Temper, 
Retirement, Friendship, Cheerfulness, 
Candour, Happiness, the Sabbath, Pre- 
judice, Sensibility, Pride, Ketrospec- 
tion, Religion, Providence, and Faith. 
The old gentleman, who is the hero.of 
the piece, is intimately acquainted with 
the world, and with the human charac- 
ter, both of which he has studied with 
success. He appears in various com- 
panies, and seems accidentally to en- 
ter into conversation with ‘some, per- 
son present, on one or other of the 
previous topics. The introduction is 
‘judiciously managed, and his obser- 
vations are so seasonable and appro- 
priate; that they can hardly fail to 
make a favourable impression on the 
minds of those Who peruse them. He 
generally contrives to illustrate his 
positions: by some little incident or 
_ anecdote which he has picked up in 
his\journey through life ; and now fur- 
nishesothers with an opportunity of 
profiting both by his industry and 
experience. 
Reyitw.—A brief Statement of Facts, 
signed for the Information of those 
who thquire “ What ure these Metho- 


ists?” By Valentine Ward. 4th 
@dit. pp.'143. “London. Ker- 
"shaw, “1 


It may.be necessary to state, that the 
followers of the late Rev. John Wesley 
are. the, Methodists intended in the 
sketch before us; among whom, Mr. 
Ward, the author, we apprehend is 
an itinerant minister, That he is inti- 
mately acquainted with their history, 
character, doctrines, discipline, re- 
sources, and economy, this little yo- 
lume bears ample testimony ; and no 
one could he so competent to the task 
ag person, occupying the station 
which he, is presumed to fill. 
collecting, his information, Mr. 
Ward must baye examined numerous 
volumes, and documents with much 
diligent attention, and have traced the 
progress of the body with an obser- 
vant eye.,, From, a voluminous mass 
of materials he has contrived to ex- 
tract the essence, which he here lays 
before the public, ina form more con- 
densed than many; intimately. ao- 
quainted with Methodism, would con- 
ceive to be ‘practicable. Mr. Ward 
has, however, so far succeeded i his 
undertaking, that there is searcely.a 
question of importance which can be 


asked respecting this body of Chris- 
tians,.for which he has not provided 
a specific answer. 

‘o all such as wish to know “ What 
are these Methodists?” we would 
strongly recommend this cheap book. 
It contains an epitome of many vo- 
lumes, and will, in all probability, 
furnish more genuine information in 
four hours, than most readers would 
be able, in the aggregate, to collect 
from other sources in as many weeks. 
For this work Mr. Ward is entitled to 
the thanks of the Wesleyan connexion, 
and the gratitude of: all, for whose 
inquiries he has made such commend- 
able provision. 


Review—A Mother’s Portrait, sketched 
soon after her Decease, for the Study 
of her Children, by their surviving 

arent. 12mo. pp. 185, Knight and 

Lacey. London, 18%. 

In 1823, the former. edition of this 

work passed under our reyiew,.and so 

well pleased were we with ‘its con- 
tents, that our approbation of its bene- 
ficial tendency stands recorded in’our 

ages. The original of this portrait, 
f not endowed ‘ with every, virtue 
under heaven,” exhibited through life 

a noble example of domestic excel- 

lence, without neglecting those exalt- 

ed attainments which constitute ex- 
perimental religion, 

We have long thought that no prin- 
ciples can be of Christian growth, that 
do not lead to practical godliness. 
Orthodoxy existing only in theory, is 
antinomianism, either in blossom, or 
bearing deleterious fruit. Unhap- 
pily, too many may be found, among 
every denomination, who ‘boast of 
liberty, while they are. the slaves of 
sin, and prove, by their pernicious 
example, that they are enemies to the 
cross of Christ. To such as these we 
strongly recommend this publication. 

The additions which are made in 
this edition, do. mot render it essen- 
tially different from the former. They 
are merely elucidative, and confirma- 
tory of what was before placed in an 
advantageous light, 

From the character before us, we 
learn, what. the wife of'a minister of 
the gospel, has been, and, from sur- 
veying the portrait, what all wives in 
such situations: ought to be, In her 
were displayed the principles of Chris- 
tianity in full operation, and we shall 
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gladly hail every new edition of this 
work, from a full conviction that it 
will dispense benefits in proportion to 
the dissemination ofits copies. — 


Review.—In School and Out of School, 
one who knows both. 12mo. pp. 136. 
don. Jones. 1825. ~ 
Tue heroes of this little work are John 
and William, two lads in common life, 
who, by unremitting attention to their 
learning, made considerable improve- 
ment, supported an unblemished cha- 
racter, and, at an early age, died happy 
in God. These characters are con- 
trasted with several others, by whose 
ignorance and vice they were fre- 
quently annoyed. From, combining 
the whole, we learn, that while dili- 
gence and integrity lead to honour, 
negligence and obstinacy terminate in 
disgrace. 
_. The temptations and insults to 
which William and John were expos- 
ed, both “‘in and out of school,” are 
delineated, by ‘‘ one who knows both,” 
and the iniquitous conduct of the old 
nurse, encouraging her master’s son 
to contract debts, cheat, tell lies, and 
play truant, is delineated with rigid 
fidelity. The eyes of parents should 
always be open to detect lurking ini- 


uity. 
: This book does not abound with 
many unexampled incidents. Most 
schools can furnish their quotas of 
motley characters, but it is not every 
one who can draw their pictures with 
exactness. The bappy death of Wil- 
liam and John would furnish ground 
for suspicion that the event had been 
manufactured for the occasion, if the 
author had not assured us, in his ad- 
vertisement, that the things stated 
“are strictly true, both in sense and 
in expression.” The little volume 
is both entertaining and instructive, 
and deserves a place in the juvenile 
library. 


REPLY TO A QUERY RESPECTING THE 
BURMESE. 
(Inserted in Col. 592. ) 
Mr. Epiror. 
Sir.—Though I am unable to answer 
that branch of the query which refers 
to the splendid idol now in the British 
Maseam, yet I conceive that the fol- 
lowing particulars, respecting the Bur- 
mese worship iv general, may prove 


somewhat pp to the question, 
aud acceptable to many of your rea- 
ders :— 

With regard to religion, the Birmans 
ate Hindoos, not as votaries of Brah- 
ma, but sectaries of Boodh. The lat- 
ter contend with the former for the 
honour of antiquity, and are undoubt- 
edly far more numerous. The Cing- 
lese in Ceylon are Boodhists' of the 
purer class ; and the Birmans acknow- 
ledge that they originally received 
their religion from that island, which 
they call Zehoo.” It was brought, 
say the Rhahaans, first from Zehoo to 
Arracan about six hundred years ago, 
and thence was introduced into Ava, 
and probably into China; for the Bir- 
mans confidently assert, that the Chi- 
nese are Boodhists. However this 
be, it is allowed that the bonzes of 
China, like the-Rhahaans of Ava, 
wear yellow as the sacerdotal colour, 
and that in many of their customs and 
ceremonies we may trace a very strik- 
ing similitude. Whatever may be:the 
antiquity of the wership of Boodh, the 
wide extent of its reception is unques- 
tionable. The Birmans believe in the 
metempsychosis, and that, after hav- 
ing undergone a certain number of 
transmigrations, their souls will at last 
be received into their paradise on the 
mountain of Meru, which is the celes- 
tial north pole of the Hindoos, round 
which they place the garden of Indra, 
aud which they describe as the seat of 
delights. The Birmans regard merey 
as the chief attribute of the deity ; and 
they worship God by extending mercy 
to all his creatures. 

Of the religious buildings appro- 
priate to the Birman worship, the tem- 
ple of Shoedagon, or Dagoung, near 
Rangoon, that of Shoemadoo at Pegu, 
and that of Syriam, are the most ¢on- 
siderable. Their priests are denomi- 
nated Rhahaans; and they have nu- 
merous kioums or convents, whi 
differ in their structure from common 
houses, and mach resemble the archi- 
tecture ofthe Chinese. They are made 
entirely of wood ; the roof is composed 
of different stages, supported by strong 
pillars; the inside comprehends one 
large hall; the whole house is open at 
the sides; some of them are curiously 
carved with various symbolic repre- 
sentations of the divinity. They have 
no apartments for the private recrea- 
tion of the Rhahaans; publicity being 
the prevailirs system of the conduct 
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of the Birmans, who admit of no se- 
crets either in church or state. 

The convents in the neighbourhood 
of Rangoon are very numerous; and 
hence it appears that the number of 
Rhahaans, and of Phonghis, priests of 
an inferior order, vulgarly called Tal- 
lapeins, must be very considerable, 
amounting to fifteen hundred. Like 
the Carmelites, they go barefooted, 
and have their heads shaven, on which 
they never wear any covering. The 
only colour of the garments worn by 
the priesthood is yellow: the greatest 
part of their bodies is covered with a 
long loose cloak, that is wrapped round 
them; they profess celibacy, and ab- 
stinence from every sensual gratifica- 


- tion, The prescribed punishment for 


~ 


_ meats, fruit, &e. 


a Rhahaan detected in an act of incon- 
tinence, is expulsion and public dis- 
grace. The delinquent is seated on 
an ass, and his face is daubed with 
black paint interspersed with spots 
of white; and he is. thus led through 
the streets, with a drum beating before 
him, and afterwards turned out of the 
city. But such instances of degrada. 
tion rarely occur. The juniors are 
restricted from wandering about licen- 
tiously, either by day or night; nor 
can any go abroad without permis- 
sion from the prior of the convent, 
The Rhahaans never perform any 
of the common functions of life, which 
would tend to divert them from the 
abstract contemplation of the divine 
essence, They perambulate the town 
at the dawn of the morn, in order to 
coHect supplies for the day ; and these 
usually consist of boiled rice mixed 
with oil, dried and pickled fish, sweet- 
In their walks, they 
never raise their eyes from the ground, 
nor do they even stop to solicit dona- 
tions, and seldom even look at their 
benefactors, who are more desirous to 
bestow than they are to receive. The 
Rhahaans eat only once a day, at 
the hour of noon; and their superflu- 
ous provisions they distribute among 
the indigent strangers, or the poor 
scholars, who daily attend them to be 
instructed in letters, and taught their 
religious and moral duties. The Rha- 
haans are never known to take any 
public and active part in politics or 
in war; and as the Birmans and Pe- 
guers profess the same religion, the 
conquerors, whoever they were, equally 
respected. the ministers of the faith. 
There were formerly nunneries of vir- 


gin priestesses, who, like the Rha- 
haans,, wore yellow garments, cut off 
their hair, and devoted themselves to 
chastity and religion; but these socie- 
ties have long been abolished, as being 
injurious to the ation of the state. 

The Jews of the Birmans.are insepa- 
rable from their religion; and, like 
the latter, of Hindoo extraction. They 

rofess to have derived them from 

énny ‘the’ grandson of Bramah, the 
first ‘of'created kings, who received 
the sacred principles on which they 
are founded by divine revelation, and 
who promulgated the code. Nume- 
rous commentaries on Menu were 
composed by the Munis, or-old philo- 
sophers, whose treatises constitute 
the “‘ Dherma Sastra,” or body of law. 
The code of Gentoo laws, translated 
by Mr. Halhed; is said to bea'com- 
pilation from the different commenta> 
ries on Menu. These laws, as well 
as the religion of the Birmans; found 
their way into the Ava country from 
Arracan, and came originally from 
Ceylon, about six bundred years ago. 

The Birman system of jurisprudence 
is repiete with sound morality ; ‘and is 
distinguished above any other Hindoo 
commentary for perspicuity and good 
sense. It provides specifically for al- 
most every kind of crime that can be 
committed, and adds an ample chapter 
of precedents and decisions, to guide 
the inexperienced in cases of doubt 
and difficulty.’ The trial by ordeal, 
however, is disgraceful to this code ; 
but it prevails in all countries where 
the Hindoo religion is professed, 
and is as ancient as their records.— 
An’ instance of the exercise of ‘this 
mode of trial is mentioned by colonel 
Symes. 

Two women having litigated a smal 
property in a court of jastice, and the 
judges finding it difficult to decide the 
question of right, it was agreed to re- 
fer the matter to the issue of an ordeal. 
The parties, attended by the officers 
of the court, the Rhahaans, and a 
multitude of people, repaired to a tank, 
or pond. After certain prayers and 
ceremonials of a purifying nature, the 
two litigants entered the pond, and 
waded in it till the water reached as 
high as their breasts; they were ac- 
companied by two or three men, one 
of whom placed them elose to each 
other, and put a board on their heads, 
which he pressed down till they were 
both immersed at the same instant. 
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After continuing out of sight for about 
one minute and a half, one of them, 
being nearly suffocated, raised: her 
head, whilst the other continued to sit 
upon her hams at the bottom, but was 
immediately lifted up by the man; 
after which, an officer of the court 
pronounced judgment in her favour, 
and of the equity of the decision none 
of the bystanders seemed to entertain 
the smallest doubt.. This practice, 
however, and that of imprecation, are 
now losing ground, and have of late 
years been discountenanced by the 
dicial courts both of India and Ava. 
ws dictated by religion are in gene- 
ral conscientiously administered. 

The criminal jurisprudence of the 
Birmans is lenient in particular cases, 
but rigorous in others. Whoever, is 
found guilty of an undue assumption 
of power, or of any crime that indi- 
cates atreasonable intent, is punished 
by the severest tortures. The first 
commission of theft does notincur the 
penalty of death, unless the amount 
stolen be above 800 kiat, or tackal, 
i.e, about £100, or attended with cir- 
cumstances of, atrocity, such as mur- 
der, or mutilation. In the former 
case, ‘the culprit has.a round mark 
imprinted on each cheek by gunpow- 
der and punctuation, and on his breast 
the word ‘ thief,’ with the article sto- 
len; for the. second offence he is de- 
prived of an arm; but the third inevi- 
tably produces capital punishment. 
Decapitation is the mode by which 
criminals suffer, and in the perform- 
ance of itthe Birman executioners are 
exceedingly skilful. The official hall 
of justice, where the members of pro- 
vincial governments, and all munici- 

al officers, are accustomed to assem- 

le for the transaction of public busi- 
ness, in various parts of the Birman 
empire, is denominated Rhoom. Every 
man of high rank in the empire isa 
magistrate, and has a place of this 
description and name contiguous to 
his dwelling; but it is always on the 
outside of the enclosure of his court- 
yard, and not surrounded by any fence 
or railing, in order to manifest pub- 
licity, and shew that it is the seat of 
majesty and justice, to. which all man- 
kind may have free access. 


The cities, towns, and villages, 


throughout the Birman empire, are 
estimated at about 8000, and the whole 
population at about fourteen millions 
and a half. 
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Alarming State of Van Diemen’s Land, from 

a letter dated Hobart Town, Dec. 28, 1825 :— 
“Tam sorry to inform you, that the bush-ran- 
gers bave got possession of the whole Colony, 
excepting Hobart Town and Launceston. 
There is a large party of them, mounted on 
good orses, scouring the country, and we, 

ave accounts this morning, that they have cat 
eff one man’s ears, stabbed a soldier, shota 
man driving a cart, and took from him four 
horses. It is reported that they are goi 
over to Launceston, to take the tows, an 
open the gaol! gates. I have not the least 
doubt that they will be successfal if they make 
the attempt, as the people are generally so 
much alarmed. As soon as the wheat is read 
for cutting, the bush-rangers declare they wi 
set fire to every field.” 

~Power of the Sun’s Rays.—Mr. Mackintosh, 
contractor for the government works carrying 
on at Stonehouse Point, near Plymouth, hav- 
ing descended in the diving-bell with work- 
men, for the purpose of laying a foandation for 
a sea-wall, reports, that when the machine, 
which is provided with convex glasses in the 
upper part of the bell, was twenty-five feet 
under water; to his astonishment, he per- 
ceiyed one of the workmen’s caps smoking. 
On examining it, be found that the solar rays 
had converged through the glass, and burned 
a hole in the cap; also, that similar effects had, 
duriog hot weather, frequently occarred on 
their clothes, so that the workmen, now aware 
of the cause, place themselves out of the focal 
point. 

Patent ing Machine.—A machine has 

recently been invented, and a patent taken out 
for it, which at once performs all the various 
operations for converting rough-sawn boards 
into completely finished flooring. It reduces 
the board to an uniform breadth, planes it, cuts 
the groove in the one edge, and works the 
feather or tongue on tbe other; it alsoremoves 
the pear thickness from a sufficient per 
tion of that part of the board which is to form 
the under side of the floor, and even takes off 
a minate portion of the arris, that the joints 
may enter with more facility in laying it down; 
the whole being executed in a superior man- 
ner, and, as may be readily imagined, with 
much more accuracy than if performed by the 


enti, iti e Adventore 
Beagle, under the. orders of Captain King, 
lately sailed from Plymonth, to survey the 
farthest coast of South America. The cares 
of the Admiralty have been bountifally exer- 
cised, to provi e them with every thing that 
can contribute to the health and safety of the 
crews, and the promotion of geographical sci- 
natoral history, &c. 


Turnips.—A gentleman in 
the neighbourhood of Knaresborough reaped 
a crop of oats in the early part of Augast, 


1825; on the 13th he sowed the field with the 
early white stone turnip, which prodaced a fine 
crop, weighing on ap average ten tons per 
acre. He strongly recommends them as a 
profitable turnip: may be sown in Jaly. They 
also eppenr to stand the frost well; they have 

ight (op, with a small root. batik 
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Thermometer in New South Wales on a 

in October , 1825. 

In a room, withthe windows open, cloudy 
atmosphere,noom, - - 
The instrament taken to.a broken pepe of 
lass, and held in the current of wind, 
nearlyagale, - - - 
Going out in the garden to try the effect in 
open.air, the wind shifted in a moment 
from N.W. toS. the thermometer fell in 
On the preceding day it was clear sun- 
shine, the wind a moderate gale at noon, 
the thermometer in a room, not affected 
Oe wind, - - - = -- 
To ag outside of the house, in the 
wind, - - - = = - 


89 
72 


78 


95 
In the sun and wind, - - - 
‘Again, another hot wind on Nov. 1st. In 
the house in aroom, the windows close, 83 
Outside in the verandah, - - - - 
In the sun, walking about, - - - ~- 102 
Anti-S Petitions.—The number of peti- 
tions presented to the House of Commons 
against this inhuman traffic, daring the last 
session, amouuts to 674. Several more would 
have been presented on the last day of the ses- 
sion, if an opportanity had been afforded. 
like number was presented to the House 
of Peers. The petition from London, con- 
tained 72,000 signatares; that from Mancbester, 
41,000 ; that from Glasgow, 38,000 ; that from 
Ediobargh, 17,000; that from the County of 
Norfolk, 38,000 ; ard those from other places, 
nambers in due proportion, _Welook forward 
with considerable solicitude to the discussion 
of this important subject on the next meeting 


of parliament. 

‘urious Cargo.—On the 16th of June last, 
sailed from Alicant, the Marianna, Captain 
Pieranguli, for Jaffa, with a detachment of 50 
friars, and 50,000 dollars, to relieve the guard 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerasalem. 

Von Weber's Bust.—The bast of this cele- 
brated character, of whose death we gave some. 
account in oar number for Jaly, col. 684, has 
been just finished by Mr. Kendrick. Itis said 
to be modelled from a cast taken after his 
death, and to be a most admirable likeness. 

Wall in China.—As the extent and dimensi- 
ons of this v ble and stapendous produc- 
tion of haman laboar are not so generally 
known as its existence, the following partica- 
lars may not be anacceptable. According to 
Mor. , the famous Chinese wali was 
built about 218 before. the birth of Christ. It 
is about 714 German mileslong ; 14 feet thick ; 
and 26 feet hi If therefore the same mate- 
rials were to be formed into a wall one foot in 
thickness and twenty three feet in height, it 
might be carried twice roand the globe. 

nimal Heat.—Experiments the most deci- 
sive bave demonstrated, that however high the 
atmospherical temperature may be, il adds no 
actoal heat to the living animal body. The 
sensation of heat, therefore, which a person 
feels when near a fire, or in very hot weather, 
is merely the effect of the stimalas of the mat- 
ter of heat, or caloric, as chemical philosophers 


term it, on the sentient extremities of the 
nerves; for the thermometer, when applied 
to the body in that state, provided the indivi- 
dual perspires, indicates no actua} increase of 
temperatare in the substance of the body. 


Wesleyan Methodists.—The eighty-fourth an- 
naal conference of this body of Christians has 
this yeer been held in Live . Between 
three and foar hendred preac were 
sent. The Rev. Richard W , of on, 
was president, and the Rev. Jabez Bunting, 
M.A. of Manchester, was secretary. It 
pears, from their statements, that death has 
visited nearly thirty of their preachers during * 
the preceding year; bat more than double 
that newher have been admitted on trial, at 
the present conference, The increase of mem- 
bers to their societies in England, daring the 
year, bas been 2599—in Ireland, 400, notwith- 
standing 1500 are presumed to have efigrated 
from that country; and in the foreign missions, 
300, amounting in the aggregate to 3290. It 
is said, that in America the increase bas been 
nearly twenty thousand. Their congregations 
in most places are namerous, and highly re- 
spectable. 

restored.—Many instances are on re- 
cord of speech having been restored to certain 
individaals, after a long suspension, though it 
mast be confessed that those well attested are 
of rare occurrence. The case now before us 
is, however, too notorious to admit of an 
doubt. About two years since, a man ham 
William, employed as a waiter at the Queen's 
Head inn, Lower Islington, London, was sud- 
denly deprived of the power of speech, in 
which condition he remained uotil within about 
three months since, when, 6n awaking frowi 
sleep, as though he had heerrcalled, he found 
himself suddenly restored to the use of that fa- 
culty he had so por. Overjoyed at his reco- 
very, he soon e the inmates of the house 
acquainted with it; and on the following day, 
Tharsday, June the 8th, had the bells rang, to 
testify his ness. His acquirement was as 
sudden as anaccountable, as his privation 
had been unexpected and afflicting. He now 
says. t that he sometimes forgets how he used 
to 

To reduce Friction.—T wo parts of pulverized 
added to 10} parts lard, 

‘orm an excellent composition for nishing 
friction in wheels. 

Cc ing Wood.—A patent has lately been 
taken out, by a Mr. Astle, for compressi 
wood by means of parallel steel rollers, w 
expresses the sap, and renders the planks more 
heavy, strong, and compact. * 

Fossil Remains.—Not far from Montpellier, 
in France, a vast quantity of fossil, bones. bas 
lately been found in gome caverns, among 
which are several that must have belonged to 
animals superior in strength and size to any 
of the same species now in existence. They 
seem to have been the productions of. every 
zone, and were blended together iu the most 
promiscaous manner. 

Lady Birds.—These beautifal insects have 
been so remarkably plentiful this sammer, that 
near Southampton one swarm was nearly two 
miles in length., To ships. sailing on the 
Thames they ave paid several visits ; and the 

rdens houses in London and its vicinity 

ve not escaped their attentions. 

Bristled Hair.— A young man, twenty-eight 
og of age, a native of Brischel, in ny 

been exhibited in Naples. His hair 
said to be about four feet long, bearing a 
strong resemblance to the bristles of a hog. 
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Kite Carriage 
toe have been made on Heanslow Heath, a few 
days since, with a carriage drawn by large kites, 
the covering of which consisted of paper and 


curious experimentis said 


muslin, invented by Mr. Pocock, of Bristol, 
who -has thus contrived, by barnessing the 
winds, to travel in a strong breeze at the rate 
of twenty miles an hour. On’ the above trial, 
though there was little wind, it conveyed Mr. 
P. and five fellow-travellers at the rate of nine 
or ten miles an bour, heading several of the 
swiftest stages on the road.—It is high time 
for the gentlemen of the steam and.of the stable 
to have a public meeting. 

P les, (or Defenders from Hail.)—The 
Agricaltuaral pmo | of Lyons have, by way of 
trial, placed four bendred paragréles on the 
most elevated summit of Moant d'Or, in a 
place‘about two leagues in extent. As all-the 
stormy clouds which shower down hail on the 
fertile plains at the foot of the mountain, pass 

‘over its summit, it is expected that by these 
paragréles they will be divested of their elec- 
tricity, and thus the yaluable vineyards in the 
plain be effectually preserved. 


Sea 


refuses to swallow, is said to have been seen 
in Jane last, near Cape Cod in North America, 
by Captain Goodspeed, of the sloop Iris, and 
his crew. It is supposed to have been from 
forty to fifty feet in ray, ay The report has 
obtained mach credit in the United States. 
- New Di —An island in the Pacific 
Ocean, lat. 7° 10’ 8. and lon. 177° 33’ E. from 
Greenwich, has lately been discovered by two 
Datch vessels, and by their commanders nam- 
ed Nederlandich. It is ed as about 
eight miles. in extent, in form of a horse- 
shoe, very-fertile, thickly peopled with 
eopper colour. i exception of some 
leaves worn round the middle, both. sexes 
3 bat such was theit propensity for plan- 
der, that they attempted io auliteh the oars 
from the boatmen’s hands. 
Improved Air .—This machine, said to 
be the invention of W. Ritchie, A.M. of Tain 
is cotstracted to operate ‘without 
artificial: valves; and ‘consequently, as it is 
scarcely possible to fix limits to the extent of 
its aw the further advances of sci- 
enee a- perfect vacauim ‘are great! 
facilitated. A 
‘ Cork Collars — Among the numerous inven- 
tiosis ‘to preserve persons drowning, that 
of a collar made of cork, at present commands 
some’ attention in’ Liverpool. In the above 
port, many experiments have been made.. The 
collar is designed to he worn round the neck, 
aud fastened with straps ander the arms; bat 
When this cannot be done, we are ‘informed 
that *'a cork’ collar of about three ods 
weight, held round the neck by the’hands, will 
ahy person afloat, as long as the grasp 
secure ——— and that it may be 
pat on as exped ly as a hat.” 


.—Another of these monstrous | 
productions of the ocean, which incredulity 


QHiterarpy Notices. 
Just Published. 


A System of Geography, for the use of 
schools and private students, on’ a new and 
easy plan, by Thomas ergs A Bound, 4s. 6d. 

n Analytical System of English Grammar, 
arranged and improved plan. By 
Peter Smith, A.M. Bound, 1s. 6d. ° 

The Infant’s First Léssons, and the Infant's 
Guide. By Alexander Adam. ' 

Sermons on the sablime Doctrines, morai 
Precepts, and religious Duties of Christianity. 
By the ae William Andrew, M.A. 9s. bds. 

‘The Genius and Design of the Domestic 
Constitution, with its sutransferrabie obliga- 
tions and peculiar advantages. By Christo- 
pher Anderson. 10s. 6d. boards... 

Annual Report of the Sanday Schoo! Union. 
One shilling. 

The Book of Martyrs, or a general Hist 
of Persecution, from the earliest age. of th 
world to the present period : inclading detailed 
accounts of the Sufferings of the Faithtul be- 
fore the Advent of Christ; Memoirs of the 
Apostles, and other witnesses who laid down 
their lives for the sake of the Gospel, under 
the heathen Emperors, during the ten great 
Persecutions, With a minute narration of the 
rise aud progress of the Inquisition, and of thie 
Severilies inflicted upon the professors of the 
truth, at various times abd places, by the 
Church of Rome. The whole drawn from the 
best authorities, and comprising, with addi- 
tions, the entire matter of the invaluable Pro- 
testant of the venerable Jolin 
Fox, M.A. Price 

A Treatise on the Divine Sovereignty. By 
Robert Wilson, A.M. 8vo. 6s.6d. 12mo. 3s. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Thomas Scott, by An- 
drew Crichton, 18mo. 

The Shepherd of Israel, by the Rev. J. Thorn- 
ton. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


QUERY TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mr. Eprtor. 
S1z.—The 68th canen of the Charch of Eng 
Jand directs, ‘ that no minister shall refase or 
delay to christen any cbild, according, &e. that 
is broaght to the church to him apos 
or holidays to be christened, or to bary any 
corpse that is brought to the charoh or church- 
yard,.({convenient warning being’ given him 
thereof before,) in such‘manmer, &o. and if be 
shall réfuse to christen the one, or bury the 
other, (except, dc. ) he shall be suspended, &o.” 

Perhaps some of your correspondents will, 
thr tle medium of your valaible Maga- 
zine, inform me, (by a quotation from some 
standard work on ecclesiastical law, ) whether 
the words “upon Sandays or holidays” ought 


not'tobe anderstood, do not apply, as mach 
te burial as ism? And if-so, then, (cou¥e- 
nient warning being given,) what authority ec- 


clesiastics have to refuse burial on Sundays or 
holidays.— Yours, &o. T. Jon. 
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